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MCL LEECH CUGO OMELET POOLE TeeL HOPE TOU THU TTUSU LUCILLE 


QUEENS FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 


We conduct a Bee and Queen Rearing Business in Florida during the winter, and 
at Canton, Ohio, during the summer. We now have a carload of selected Italian Bees 
in Florida for the purpose of supplying you with Bees and Queens for EARLY 
SPRING DELIVERY. WE GUARANTEE PURE MATING AND SATISFACTION 
IN EVERY RESPECT, OR MONEY REFUNDED. We are breeding from Queens 
that gave a surplus of 300 pounds per colony in a 24-day honey-flow. Will it not pay 
you to have this strain of bees in your yard? Prices as follows: 
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ISLAND-BRED ITALIAN QUEENS. PRICES ON BEES BY THE POUND F. 0. B. SHIP- 
Shipments begin March 1. PING POINT ee begins May oo 
1 6 12 PE Ae 1.50 7.50 12.00 
Untested ....... $1.50 $7.50 $12.00 ite TAP aps ais #500 * 0:50 #73 .00 
Te na Ss a Kens 2.00 10.50 18.00 Ear Sareae 3.00 15.00 27.50 
Select Tested ... 3.00 15.00 24.00 LS peepee 4.00 21.00 36.00 
Tested Breeding Queens, ee 5.50 27.50 50.00 
= $5.00 and $10.00 each. (These prices are without Queens) 
5 Prices on Nucleus and Full Colonies without Queens. Shipping Now. 
One-frame Nucleus... .$2.00 Three-frame Nuclei ....$4.00 Eight-frame Colony...$ 8.50 
Two-frame Nuclei .....$3.00 Five-frame Nuclei ..... 5.00 Ten-frame Colony .... 10.00 


Address all communications to 
THE J. E. MARCHANT BEE AND HONEY COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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QUEENS OF QUALITY 


The editor of The Beekeepers’ Review and his sons have 1100 colonies of bees worked for extracted 
honey. With all those bees working with equal advantage, all having the same care and attention, they 
have an opportunity unexcelled to ascertain without a reasonable doubt colonies desirable as breeders from 
a honey-producers’ standpoint. Likely, never in the history of beekeeping was there a better opportunity 
to test out the honey-getting strain of bees than this. Think of it, 1100 colonies with equal show, and a 
dozen of those colonies storing 250 to 275 pounds of surplus honey this last poor season (with us), while 
the average of the entire 1100 being not more than 40 pounds per colony. We have sent two of our best 
breeding queens (their colonies producing 275 pounds surplus each, during the season of 1915) to John 
M. Davis, and two to Ben ©. Davis, both of Spring Hill, Tenn., and they will breed queens for the Review 
during the season of 1916 from those four superior honey-gathering breeding queens. Those young queens 
will be mated with their thoroughbred drones. Our stock is of the three-banded strain of Italians; also 
that of John M. Davis; while Ben C. Davis breeds that disease-resisting strain of goldens that is becoming 
so popular. ° 

. By this time you are ilkely thinking that your strain of bees may be improved some by the addition of 
this superior strain of Review queens, and how you can secure one or more of those superior honey-gather- 
ing queens as a breeder. We will tell you. They will be sold to none except Review subscribers. If you 
are a paid-in-advance subscriber to the Review for 1916, we will mail you one of the daughters of those 
famous queens in June for a dollar. If not a subscriber to the Review for 1916, send $1.75 for a year’s 
subscription to the Review, and one of those famous queens. These queens are well worth two dollars each 
compared to the price usually charged for ordinary queens, but we are not trying to make money out of thie 
proposition, only we are anxious to have every subscriber to GLEANINGS a subscriber to the Review, and 
we are taking this way to accomplish the object. A few of the very first orders for queens that we receive 
can be mailed in May, but the majority will not be mailed until June. Orders filled in rotation. Have your 
order booked early and avoid disappointment. Address with remittance 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED 


Ready April 1. Of an exceptionally vigorous and 
henetel strain ot bees. They are gentle, prolific, 


catalog and early-order discount 
and the best of honey-gatherers. Untested, $1.00; 3, $2.75; 
6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. Tested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.50. Send for 


Beekeepers’ 
my free circular and price list, and see the natural conditions 


under which my queens are raised. Will book orders now. Supplies 
John G. Miller, Corpus Christi, Texas ; 
723 South Carrizo Street The A. I. Root Co’s brand. A good assortment 
of supplies for prompt shipment kept in stock. 
us hear ‘from you; full information given 
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It will pay you to get our 64-page 














If Your Bees Have Foul Brood to all inquiries. Beeswax wanted for 
a . > niger supplies or cash. 
zet my queens --5 per cent off for cash orders 
in February — Three-band and Golden Italians John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 

One Untested Queen, $1.00, six, $5.00. One Tested High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 
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-frame, $3.00. rice of queen wanted. Practice i ‘a 
% Ib. bees, $1.50; 1 Ib. $2.30. PATENT Patent Counsel of Tae A. Ron Gn 

W. J. LITTLEFIELD, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 


414 West 7th Street WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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A Short Course in Apiculture in In- 
diana 

Our Indiana readers, at least, will be 
glad to know that there will be given a 
short course in bee culture at the Winona 
College of Agriculture, Winona Lake, Ind., 
during the week of March 20. We hope to 
present the program of the work later on. 
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Varying the Size of the Entrance Dur- 
ing Winter 

In the case of outdoor-wintered colonies 
be sure that the entrance to the passage- 
ways is not clogged with dead bees. When 
the*bees are confined at the home yard the 
entrances may be contracted during severe- 
ly cold weather, or during a time when there 
is a high wind, to advantage; but it should 
be enlarged when the weather moderates. 
In making the contraction, do not disturb 
the bees. 


The Curse of Goldens 


One would almost think that we had 
inspired Mr. Arthur C. Miller and Mr. 8. 
H. Burton to write their articles on goldens 
in this issue. Quite the contrary. As a 
matter of fact, we believe Mr. Miller, at 
least, is a little hard on them, for not all 
goldens that we have had any experience 
with were as bad as those he describes. The 
California Beekeepers’ Association, Mr. 
Chadwick reports, also knocks them. 

The average beeman should understand 
that when he buys queens or colonies of the 
extra-yellow strain he buys some good and 
some bad. 


Those 4100 Cases of 
Honey 


In William Lossing’s letter, page 2, edi- 
torial department, we inadvertently in the 
copy made him say he produced 4100 cases 
of honey, when it is evident that he meant 
to say that he had only shipped that num- 
ber. If he had produced this amount of 
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honey he surely would be some beekeeper. 
Many are writing him, desiring to know if 
there are other locations like that, notwith- 
standing the territory he says is already 
overcrowded. It surely would be good bee 
country if there were many beekeepers pro- 
ducing 4100 cases of honey. 

Our apologies are due to Mr. Lossing and 
to the beekeepers in the valley, several of 
whom we know personally, having visited 
them some years ago. 


Sonneceenane musenocaneenegneny 


Lectures and Demonstrations in Con- 
necticut 


THE trustees of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College have engaged A. W. Yates, of 
Hartford, to give a eourse of lectures on 
beekeeping, accompanied by demonstra- 
tions. The lectures will be given on Satur- 
days during April and May, and will be 
open to students and others who may be 
interested in this subject. The topics of 
the lectures are as follows: 

1. Establishing an apiary. Natural his- 
tory, hives and location, adaptability of the 
person. 2. Comb and wax. The mystery 
and origin of wax, its relation to honey, 
commercial value. 3. Spring management. 
The early necessity of a force of young bees 
to care for the queen, spring dwindling, 
stimulative feeding. 4. Diseases of bees. 
Causes, how to detect, treat, and prevent. 
5. Inerease and queen-rearing. The impor- 
tance of good queens, easy methods of rear- 
ing and making increase. 6. Wintering. 
Providing the colonies with sufficient stores 
in a compact brood-nest, packing, ventila- 
tion, and feeding. 





The Nuisance of the Follower-board or 
the Division-board in the Modern 
Hive 
REFERRING to what Mr. J. E. Crane has 

to say on page 141 in commenting on the 

statement of E. F. Atwater on the flimsi- 
ness of the average division-board in the 
modern hive, we may offer this suggestion : 
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Leave it out entirely. We have been doing 
it for the last two years, and use it only 
when there is less than a full complement 
of frames in the hives. In our opinion a 
clumsy thick follower-board in a ten-frame 
hive with nine frames will not help matters 
much. What we need is extra room with- 
out a follower-board. 

That room is not needed with the ordi- 
nary unspaced frames that can be squeezed 
closer together to remove the one desired. 
But with the self-spacer there is or should 
be, at least, extra room in the hive. By 
removing that naughty division-board, and 
keeping it out where you have a full com- 
plement of frames, with either eight or ten 
frame hives the extra room will be pro- 
vided. 


First Annual Report of the Minnesota 
Inspector of Apiaries 


Mr. Cuarues E, Buaker, the State In- 
spector for Minnesota, has just put out his 
first annual report. It is unfortunate, as 
Mr. Blaker says, that up to 1915 there is no 
available record of inspection work in the 
state, which handicaps the work somewhat. 

So far the work has been chiefly with 
American foul brood, as the European type 
of the disease has not made much of a start. 
It was reported in 1914, and then discover- 
ed in several other points in 1915. On ae- 
count of the danger existing when this 
disease becomes prevalent, a full deserip- 
tion is given of it, methods of treatment, 
ete., along with descriptions and methods of 
treatment of American foul brood and of 
sacbrood. 

Out of 452 apiaries visited, disease was 
found in 57; 7114 colonies were examined, 
and 269 found diseased. 

Beekeepers of Minnesota may obtain a 
copy of this report on application to Chas. 
E. Blaker, Inspector, 4420 Grimes Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


Wunvennernerneneryevenerocereey 


Bees and Smelter Smoke, again 


In our issue for Dee. 15, page 915, we 
stated that the beekeepers of Ontario, Can- 
ada, were about to bring suit against a 
silver-smelting company for alleged dam- 
ages to their interests in the sum of $30,000. 
We have heard nothing further from this. 
altho the case was to come up in the courts 
in November. Whether it has been settled 
we are unable to say. At all events, we 
learn from a clipping from the /llustrated 
Buffalo Express of December 19 that means 
have been discovered for eliminating almost 
entirely the injurious effects of smelter 
smoke on either plants or animals. As the 
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Buffalo paper is published near the scene 
of the trouble referred to, it is possible 
some compromise has been effected, or that 
the damage claimed is merely nominal. 

It appears that the new means of filter- 
ing the smoke prevents the incrustation of 
certain chemicals on vegetation which, when 
eaten by animals, caused more or less trou- 
ble. No mention is made of bees in the 
clipping referred to. 

If any of our subscribers in Canada or 
the United States know the outcome of the 
Ontario case we shall be glad to have them 
write us. 


The ee of Scattering Colonies 
of Bees in Fruit Orchards 


In this issue, page 145, Mr. J. E. Crane 
brings out a point that is worth the careful 
attention of every fruit-grower and bee- 
keeper; namely, that bees in orchards do 
better work in pollinating the blossoms if 
the hives are scattered thruout the orchard. 
That has been our policy where we put out 
bees in this way. If the season is a little 
unfavorable the trees nearest the bees will 
show more fruit than those further re- 
moved. 

Mr. Crane mentions that a prominent 
fruit-grower stated before the Vermont 
Horticultural Society that he scatters the 
bees all thru the orchard, “with the result 
that in seasons when during fruit-bloom it 
is cold and cloudy the three or four trees 
close to a hive of bees were much more 
fruitful than those further away.” Mr. 
Crane draws the conclusion that “ as we are 
apt to havea great deal of such weather in 
northern New England this season of the 
year,” this is a “ very important considera- 
tion.” 

Beekeepers will get calls for bees to be 
located in fruit-orchards more and more; 
and what is an advantage the fruit-grower 
is also to the advantage of the beekeeper— 
more pollen more brood, and more returns 
when the honey-flow comes on in June and 
July. 


Guenenvenene i cnecnsnsserisnerioge 


Bee Inspection in Idaho 


THe sum of $3000 was appropriated by 
the Legislature for bee inspection in Idaha 
during 1915 and 1916, which is more than 
double the amount ever expended before 
for the same period. This has made it 


possible for the inspection to cover much 
neglected territory. 

State Horticultural Inspector Graham, in 
his annual report for 1915, says that 3648 
colonies were found diseased, or were kept 
in box hives in violation of the law, out of 
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30,511 colonies inspected. There were 2639 
colonies treated, and 1009 were destroyed. 

Mr. Graham estimates that 1,780,000 
pounds of honey was produced in the state 
during the year, valued at about $175,000. 
Probably two-thirds of the honey was ship- 
ped out of the state. 

We have taken these figures from a brief 
review of the report in The Idaho States- 
man for January 26. 
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Bran Cookies 


We wish to call especial attention to one 
of the honey recipes in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 653, “Honey and Its Uses in the 
Home,” of which mention has already been 
made in these columns. The recipe entitled 
“honey bran cookies ” No. 2 we have found 
to be exceptionally fine. Not only are these 
cookies of delicious flavor, but containing. 
as they do, the ingredients of bran and 
honey, they are very fine for building up 
bone and tissue, and also have a mildly. lax- 
ative effect. We have found that the addi- 
tion of one or two eggs to the recipe im- 
proves the cookies somewhat. Here it is: 

Three cups bran, % cup sugar, % to % teaspoon- 
ful soda, % teaspoonful cinnamon ¥% teaspoonful 
ginger, % cup honey, % cup milk, % cup butter, 
2 eggs if desired. If the bran is coarse add a little 
flour. Mix the ingredients thoroly, and drop from 
spoon on to a buttered pan and bake about 15 min- 
utes. 
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L. C. Root, Son-in-law of Moses Quin- 
by, still Young at 75 

Mr. Lyman C. Roor celebrated his 75th 
anniversary at his home recently. Besides 
the numerous friends who came to call on 
him, many letters of congratulation came 
from far and wide. 

Mr. Root will be better known to the 
readers of GLEANINGS when we say that he 
is a son-in-law of the late Moses Quinby, 
the author of “ Mysteries of Beekeeping 
Explained,” and also of the only reliable 
cure for American foul brood. After Mr. 
Quinby’s death Mr. Root revised the work. 
This was in 1884. So complete and thoro 
was the revision that the publishers said 
that he “ might in justice have claimed to 
be its author; but with rare modesty, and 
in a spirit of reverence to one who had 
devoted his life to the advancement and 
popularizing of bee culture, he pfeferred to 
retain the title of Quinby’s ‘ New Beekeep- 
ing.’ ” 

Our readers will remember that Mr. Root, 
in our Quinby number of last year, had an 
artiele on page 267, April 1st issue, telling 
something about Quinby’s old home and 
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relating some reminiscences of his father- 
in-law who in the olden days, without mov- 
able-frame hives, made mouey from his bees, 
and who one year produced so much box 
honey that he broke down the honey market 
of New York. But this was away back in 
the early ’50’s. 

The career of Mr. Root, the son-in-law, 
has been no less remarkable. In the early 
days he was a well-known contributor to 
The American Agriculturist and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. While ke has not done very 
much with bees since his removal from New 
York to Connecticut, he has been an active 
factor in civie life in the state of his adop- 
tion. He has held varied positions of hon- 
or and trust, having been recently elected 
member of the State Board of Trade of 
Connecticut, and for a number of years he 
was treasurer of the Stamford Board of 
Trade and a delegate to the State Board. 
He is treasurer of the Civie Federation, and 
an active member of the Universalist Church 
and of its men’s forum. In polities he is 
a Prohibitionist; but, nevertheless, while 
milk inspector he served under a Democrat- 
ic mayor and a Republican council. 

Those who had the pleasure of hearing 
the address he delivered at:the Jenkintown 
field meet, where there weie nearly a thou- 
sand beekeepers preseut, will remember Mr. 
Root not only as a man of ability but one 
of exceedingly pleasant face that bespeaks 
the character of the man. Like our Mr. A. I. 
Root, to whom he is not related, he carries 
us back to the olden days when beekeeping 
in America, and practically in the whole 
world, developed from the old box hive to 
the modern movable combs, section honey- 
boxes, comb foundation, and the extractor. 
Both the Roots are within one year of being 
the same age, and in all these years they 
have been good friends. 


eueceennncanencanenirestoranenty 


The Colorado Spraying Situation, again 


One of the prominent apple-growing 
districts is western Colorado. As would 
naturally be expected, beekeeping interests 
are also well represented there. Altho hon- 
ey-producers ought to be on the best of 
terms with the fruit-growers, their interests 
being so closely intertwined, unfortunately 
peace does not always prevail. Spraying 
seems to be the cause of the disturbance. 

Of course, there is always present, more 
or less, a dispute on the pros and cons of 
spraying while the blossoms are on the 
trees. This were enough to call out a quar- 
rel had it not been that a new situation 
developed along with an advance in meth- 
ods of orchard practice. At one time clean 
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cultivation of the ground under the trees 
was the rule; but a short time ago the 
orchard men began planting sweet and red 
clover for soil-renewal purposes. 

Here the trouble began afresh. The 
poisonous spray dripping from the trees, 
and sprinkling the clovers beneath, it was 
claimed, was poisoning their colonies in 
great numbers. The red-clover cover crops 
would come into bloom when there was a 
dearth of honey from any other source. 
The arsenate of lead, when sprayed on the 
trees after the petals on the trees had fall- 
en, would drip on to the clover-blossoms 
where the bees were working. From a 
personal canvass of the situation we were 
eonvineed the bees were killed by the spray. 
A complicated discussion ensued, part of 
this thru the columns of GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CuLTuRE, and part of it in correspondence. 
In the following summaries of their argu- 
ment the chief parties to the discussion hit 
the high spots of the question. 

J. G. Brown, a Colorado beekeeper, called 
the attention of the beekeeping public to 
the situation last August in an article in 
GLEANINGS, in which he stated that bees 
had been poisoned by the spray falling on 
red clover. Beekeepers were moving their 
colonies to more favorable locations. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips surmised that the 
losses were due to European foul brood. 
To his statement J. A. Green replied that 
he had lost too many colonies to be con- 
vineed that the damage came from anything 
else than spray poisoning. He wrote an 
article in GLEANINGS on this situation sev- 
eral years ago. 

It was the opinion of B. W. Douglas, 
formerly State Entomologist of Indiana, 
that the beekeepers in Colorado were need- 
lessly excited. The dripping from the trees, 
he contended, could not poison the clover 
blossoms underneath when so much greater 
pressure is needed to force the poison into 
the blossoms. In the second place, only an 
inexperienced grower would use so much 
material that it would slop over on the 
ground. 

C. P. Gillette, State Entomologist of 
Colorado, wrote that he knew positively 
that much damage had been caused by 
spraying during fruit bloom, but he lacked 
conclusive evidence that bees had been poi- 
soned in working on the clovers. Thoro 
spraying, he averred, always resulted in a 
large amount of drip. 

Neither spraying the blossoms nor spray- 
ing while the clover is in bloom is sane 
horticultural practice, according to Dr. H. 
A. Surface, of Pennsylvania. No fruit- 


grower, he said, should leave a cover crop 
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until it blooms. He agreed with Douglas 
that it is poor practice to use so much 
spray. 

Dr. A. J. Cook, Horticultural Commis- 
sioner of California, was well satisfied that 
the sprays falling on the cover crops of red 
clover would and did kill bees. The whole 
diffieulty: could be eliminated, he said, by 
using the annual sweet clover for a cover 
crop that would come into bloom at a time 
when the trees would not be sprayed. 

Our sympathies naturally go out to the 
beekeepers. We are convinced that bees 
are killed by the thousands in Colorado by 
the sprays that fall upon the red-clover 
cover crops. The fact that the colonies 
immediately build up as soon as they are 
removed from the vicinity of the orchards, 
and die outright when left there, is signif- 
icant. See what Wesley Foster says in his 
department in this issue. 


Ornaoeneraasonnescennen sone 


Shipping Bees by Express in Combless 
Packages versus Shipping them by 
Freight with Combs, Hives, and 
Equipment 
For some time back we have been coming 

to the conclusion that sending bees by 

freight in car lots—hives, combs, and all— 
is a very expensive way of moving bees. In 
the first place, it is a little difficult to make 

a carload of bees come up to the minimum 

weight on which freight must be based. 

Those who have had experience in shipping 

bees know that all colonies must be light, 

and it is not easy to crowd in enough light 
colonies to make up the minimum weight. 

In our several shipments from north to 
south, and vice versa, we have found that 
the strong colonies would not go thru near- 
ly as well as the weaker ones. To put it 
in another way, a colony of: moderate 
weight will have more bees and brood alive 
and in good condition on arrival at desti- 
nation than a strong one. Two and a half 
to three pounds of bees, with double screen 
top and bottom, to a single brood-chamber, 
will ship better than four or five pounds. 
Of course, if one uses two-story hives he 
can ship more bees; but the ratio of differ- 
ence will be about the same. 

It has been our experience that it costs 
about $1.00 per colony for freight on bees 
from Florida to Medina. When we add the 
cost of cartage at both ends of the line, the 
eost of crating, which amounts to $40 or 
$50, and cost of a man’s transportation 
both ways, the cost per colony runs $1.50 
per colony. To prepare a hive of bees, 
sereened top and bottom—hives, combs, and 
all—it is worth, we will say, $4.50 inelud- 
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ing a queen. The cost of getting that colo- 
nv of bees to the North will run somewhere 
about $1.50. If we add the risk that one 
takes, delays en route, and double time of 
a man on the basis of 40 ets. an hour, and 
his railroad transportition, the entire cost 
per colony runs up to nearly $2.00. This 
will make the total cost about $6.50 per col- 
ony placed in the yard. 

Let us now look at the other proposition 
of sending bees without combs by express. 
If we could send bees and brood without 
combs or hives we could figure out the 
proposition a little more exactly. As this 
is impossible the only thing we ean do is to 
figure the brood in the form of bees. We 
usually reckon that about 3 lbs. of bees, 
with necessary crating, will aggregate 7 
lbs. On this basis 30 lbs. of bees will run 
about 70 Ibs. 

Our traffie manager, after corresponding 
with different railroad and express compa- 
nies, has prepared a table of prices in ship- 
ping combless bees from three or four dif- 
ferent points in the South to various points 
in the East. The following is the table: 


Live Bees from 
Fitzpatrick, Ala., to 


a 45 .57 66 Pe i 
Wew Wee ..cssee -47 .60 -71 .84 
CR ask ccvane .45 .56 . 63 .74 
Medina, O. ...... .45 .57 . 66 ore 
From - 

Kansas City, Mo., to 

OT Serre .45 .56 .63 75 
JL. Fe .47 . 63 -72 . 86 
CREE meccerbec .44 .51 57 .65 
) SG ere 45 .56 .63 75 
From 

Jacksonville, Fla., to 

CREE -« eemaneds .48 . 63 -74 .89 
.. bk... Fee 47 . 60 .71 .84 
OO ee 47 .67 oan . 86 
Mapes, GR cc wus .48 .63 74 .89 
From 

Apalachicola, Fla., to 

Cleveland ........ .48 .63 74 .89 
ae. eee .48 .65 owe .93 
2) ee re 47 .60 .69 .83 
Mom, ©. ....... .48 .63 .74 .89 


For example, a 3-lb. package from Fitz- 
patrick, Ala., which would be equivalent to 
7 Ibs., would run about 66 cts. to Cleveland: 
71 ets. to New York; 63 ets. to Chicago; 66 
cts. to Medina, and so on the prices run 
from 60 to 75 ets. from all the different 
points. 

But some will argue that three pounds of 
bees from the South is not equal to an ordi- 
nary colony in the spring in the North. 
Well, suppose we make it 4 lbs. Even then 
the express per colony will be less than 
$1.00. 

Compare this figure with the freight, 
$1.50 to $2.00 per colony, and you will see 
that the combless package of bees by ex- 
press is considerably cheaper, providing, of 
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eourse, that the shipper guarantees arrival 
in good order. There are three or four 
breeders in the United States wlio are will- 
ing to do this. 

But there is still another way of looking 
at it. Two thousand pounds minimum of 
bees, combs, hives, and all by freight from 
Apalachicola, Fla., to Medina, Ohio, would 
run up to $349.20. Two hundred and 
eighty-five 7-lb. packages (each containing 
3 lbs. of bees) by express, aggregating 2000 
Ibs. would run up to $253. To the freight 
shipment we must add 50 to 100 per cent 
more. To express shipments we add nothing. 
It will be seen that the figures stand largely 
in favor of sending by express. But this 
is not all. Bees sent by express will not 
take over two or three days from the South 
to the North, while by freight it will take 
from a week to ten days to get them thru, 
with a corresponding damage to brood and 
bees. Still again, when bees are sent by 
freight, unless extraordinary care is taken 
to water them at intervals, the unsealed 
brood is destroyed and sometimes sealed 
brood is scorched by the bees becoming too 
hot. 

There is one more point to be considered, 
and it is important. When one wants to 
move 300 colonies he cannot very well shake 
off all the bees and let the brood die; and, 
moreover, he cannot send the bees by ex- 
press unless he has a full complement of 
combs and hives at the other end of the 
route. But the average beekeeper in the 
North who has lost heavily by wintering 
ean easily recuperate his losses by getting 
his bees by express. 

Last, but not least. When full hives, 
combs, and brood are shipped, there is also 
danger of transmitting bee disease. There 
is very little likel:hood of such danger by 
express. 


Woeensnecsesnverenennensenenierees 


A California Man Succeeds in Sendin 
Bees by the Pound in Large an 
Small Lots; Invert-sugar Queen-cage 
Candy Not an Unqualified Success 
in Shipments 


In reference to shipping bees in pound 
packages, which appeared in our columns 
recently, Mr. J. E. Wing, of San Jose, Cal., 
one of the most extensive queen-breeders in 
the country, and who has done a large busi- 
ness in shipping bees successfully without 
combs, writes: 


I have been reading the editorial on page 
744, Sept. 15, and Mr. W. D. Achord’s arti- 
ele on page 1031, Dec. 15th issue, on the 
pound-package business with interest, as I 
do quite a bit in that line myself, Out of 
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about 1500 pounds shipped in 1915 my loss 
was not one per cent, and some of the ship- 
ments were not easy ones. I sent a small 
shipment to New Jersey for an experiment, 
and they arrived with only a few bees dead. 
Other large lots went to Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Okla- 
homa, and all parts of California. One place 
in this state I consider quite a hard ship- 
ment in the middle of summer, and that is 
Imperial Valley. For such conditions where 
the weather is extremely hot I do not agree 
with Mr. Achord that water is not neces- 
sary. I use the Root one and two pound 
eage exclusively; and as the cages are very 
substantially made I make arrangements 
when sending a large order to have the 
empty cages returned. In this way I am 
able to save the buyer a little money, and 
also myself, and I find the cages are good 
for a number of trips. 

I received many inquiries from British 
Columbia the past season for bees by the 
pound from people who are very anxious to 
buy bees that way. I shipped there during 
1914 with never a single loss; but they now 
have a quarantine law which bars the ship- 
ping of bees in any form from the United 
States. Their beekeepers there are up in 
arms against the law, and it seems to me if 
they could be made to understand that dis- 
ease could not be sent in with the pound 
packages, perhaps they would modify the 
law to allow bees to be shipped in without 
combs. 

In one of your letters last summer you 
mentioned writing to Dr. Phillips in regard 
to something better for queen candy. I 
have had no success at all in sending queens 
to Australia when using candy made with 
invert sugar, but with short shipments it 
seems to be all right. 

San Jose, Cal., Jan. 9. J. E. Wing. 

There are two or three points in this let- 
ter which are of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The first is that he as well as Mr. 
Achord has been shipping bees in pound 
packages successfully, and with a loss of 
only one per cent. What Mr. Achord, Mr. 
Wing, and others have done, others can do. 

We show elsewhere that bees without 
combs can be shipped by express in pound 
packages for less money than colonies of 
shipping weight of equivalent capacity can 
be sent by freight in car lots. When we 
say “equivalent capacity ” we figure three 
pounds of bees as more than equal to three 
pounds of bees in a colony with a little 
sealed brood. It is not practicable to ship 
stronger colonies than three pounds by 
freight, hive, combs, and all, and of course 
all the unsealed brood dies en route unless 
one is unusually successful, as we have been 
a time or two, by giving the bees water 
before they ate up their larval food. 

Three pounds of fresh bees, placed on 
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good combs in a good hive, by May 1 will 
make a fair colony to start in the business. 
Such a colony ought to be better than 3 lbs. 
of bees that have suffered the rigors of 
winter, and possibly may die in a few days. 
While it is true that wintered-over bees 
would have brood in various stages to re- 
place those dying, much of that brood is 
chilled by unfavorable weather. We have 
had some bad spring dwindling after May 
1, and considerable after April 15. Three 
pounds of fresh bees by May 1 will be able 
to stand more extremes of weather than 
wintered-over bees. But suppose the 3 lbs. 
of bees are not the equivalent of three or 
four pounds wintered over. It costs any- 
where from 60 ets. to $3.00 in stores, de- 
pending on the amount and kind of stores 
used to bring a colony thru winter. 
Understand, we are not at this point 
advocating that a beekeeper in the North 
should brimstone his bees in the fall to save 
the stores; but here is a condition that is 
not uncommon: Many wintered-over colo- 
nies that have a mere handful of bees and 
a queen, if given fresh bees from the South, 
will be in shape to gather honey by June 
15 when white clover comes on in most lo- 
ealities. Frequently there are oceans of 
clover, but not the bees to gather the nectar 
because of a severe winter just preceding. 
Mr. Wing brings out another point; 
namely, that invert sugar as a food for 
pound packages and for queen-cages does 
not take the place of honey. Our experi- 
ence during the past year proves that he is 
probably right. We had more losses in 
transmitting.our pound packages and our 
queens in mailing-eages during 1915 when 
we used invert sugar exclusively than when 
we used a food made of powdered sugar 
and unboiled honey. A boiled honey ap- 
pears to be inferior to a eandy made of in- 
vert sugar syrup. It would seem then that 
in order to make successful shipments of 
bees and queens long distances we shall 
have to secure a honey of the finest table 


quality from a yard where there had been: 


no foul brood for two or three years back 

Our own and Mr. Wing’s experience. 
contrary to that of Mr. Achord’s, shows 
that water during very hot weather helps 
materially to get combless bees thru in good 
order. 

Mr. Achord has demonstrated beyond 
question that the old eages for bees in half- 
pound, one-pound, and two-pound sizes 
were a little téo small. We have already 
made arrangements to enlarge ours, and 
shall probably continue to use water during 
hot weather. It can do no harm, and may 
be of great assistance. 
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“Dr. ¢.¢. Miller | STRAY STRAWS | Marengo, m1. 





Ir 1s predicted in European bee 
journals that the great war will 
give quite an impetus to beekeep- 
ing. Well, I’d rather see the bus- 
iness languish in this country than 
to have it flourish with that kind 
of impulse. 





Ir warms one’s heart to see a crusade 
started in the great city of Chicago to save 
the boys. It costs much less to stop a boy 
taking the first step in crime and make a 
eood man of him than it does to wait till 
he is a man and then convict him of murder. 


A. I. Roor asks, p. 81, whether any of 
the veterans ean tell who it was, years ago, 
that told about a wire-cloth paddle instead 
of a wooden paddle to knock down an 
angry bee. Wasn’t G. M. Doolittle the 
guilty party? 

A. I. Root, p. 83, tells of his “ surprise ” 
Christmas present in the way of a bunch of 
fluffy chicks. I too had a surprise that 
you’d never guess. In lieu of any other 
Christmas present, a very dear friend gave 
me his word that he’d give up entirely the 
use of tobacco. And I didn’t give him a 
smoker, either. 


REPLYING to your question, Mr. Editor, 
p. 5, 1 don’t “know the relative strength of 
honey and sugar—tried to get a ruling 
from Washington, but failed. But I’ve had 
the idea that a pound of sugar will sweeten 
more than a pound of honey. I think a 
syrup of 2% sugar to 1 water is about 
equal to honey (altho.in some respects 
vreatly inferior). 


H. SPUEHLER, in Schweiz. Bztg., 24, ven- 
tures the guess that foul brood abounds in 
this country because so much sugar is fed, 
and that giving an Italian queen help be- 
cause Italians do not feed sugar. But I 
doubt whether sugar is fed here as much as 
in Europe, judging by the pages and pages 
in German journals occupied with denatur- 
ed sugar. Then as to Italians, the queens 
viven are not from Italy, but reared in this 
country, and so are in just as much danger 
from sugar-feeding as others. 


Breer consumed in this country in 1915 
amounted to 18.24 gallons per capita. 
That’s the least in 10 years, and 2.3 gallons 
less than in 1914. It means an average of 
2/5 of a pint for every man, woman, and 
child for every day in the year. But some 
of us didn’t drink our share. The per cap- 
ita of spirits was 1.25 gallons, the least in 
16 years, and .18 of a gallon less than in 





1914. Let us hope that the pendulum will 
continue to swing in the same direction in 
1916. 


LATELY I saw the statement that there 
was no need to have a queen a year old 
before deciding whether she would be good 
to breed from, for we could tell before she 
is three months old what kind of layer she 
will be. That shows that prolificacy was 
counted the only thing needed—a view held 
by many. Such people should read Doo- 
little, p. 10. I don’t see low I ean estimate 
a queen’s value until she is more than a 
year old. 


THe United Honey-producers’ Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Geo. W. Wil- 
liams, is quoted on page 46 as saying that 
some of the old fossils will “open their 
eyes when they wake up some of these 
mornings and see the United Honey-pro- 
ducers doing the things that they have been 
dreaming and talk, talk, talking about for 
a quarter of a century.” Don’t be too hard 
on the “old fossils,’ George. Some of 
them did a good bit more than talk—and, 
by the way, you’re doing some talking your- 
self—they put up quite a lot of good mon- 
ey. Like enough, they would commend to 
you the word of Ahab to Benhadad, “ Let 
not him that girdeth on his armor boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” If you 
will be our Moses, we’ll rejoice; but please 
don’t shy stones at any honest effort of the 
past, even if it didn’t have the same suc- 
cess you will have. 


“WE consider a good windbreak next to 
packing,” says ye editor, p. 56. I wonder, 
now—lI just wonder—whether that might 
not be made a little stronger. After study- 
ing over it quite a bit, I feel inclined to say 
that a sufficient windbreak is more impor- 
tant than packing. Set a hive without any 
packing in a dead calm, with a zero tem- 
perature, and another with the best of 
packing, in the same temperature but with 
the wind blowing a gale, and I believe the 
unpacked hive would have the best of it. 
To be sure, you’re not likely to have a wind- 
break that will make a dead calm, but it’s 
working toward it; and a windbreak of 
even a few scattered trees makes more dif- 
ference in the force of the wind than it 
generally gets credit for. [We felt just as 


you did; but on thinking it over we thought 
that, if we came out as strong as you ex- 
press yourself, the public might think that 
we were too radical; but if we ean have 
your company, we shall subscribe to all you 
say.— Ep. ] 





| J. E. Crane 





I wonder if any of the readers 
of GLEANINGS have had any sue- 
cess in securing honey from the 
hairy vetch. It is a good forage- 
plant, and said to be an excellent 
honey-plant as well. 





** * 


“ Tickling the Palate of a Nation” is a 
mighty big job as it seems to me, page 34, 
Jan. 1. But tickling it with honey is cer- 
tainly better than with the thousand and 
one artificial compounds now on the mar- 
ket. 

*e#-* 

I believe the complaints which E. C. Bird 
makes of the net-weight law, page 948, Nov. 
15, are quite just. It has cost us a great 
many dollars to grade and stamp our honey 
this year, without any sufficient advantage 
to any one to make it pay, so far as I can 


see. 
*** 


Dr. Miller asks, page 5, Jan. 1, why ten 
days is not just as well to cage a queen to 
eure a hive of European foul brood as two 
or three weeks. May be in cases where dis- 
ease has just started; but I would not ad- 
vise so short a time where the disease has 
gotten a good start. 


ss 


Grace Allen is thrilled by the marvelous 
mechanism of the stomach of a bee. There 
are more wonders all about us than we 
dream of in our wildest moments. We can 
never exhaust them; and so the great loving 
Father would reveal himself to us thru the 
things he has made. 


** * 


Mr. F. R. Bethun informs us, page 994, 
Dee. 1, that there is in Australia a great 
demand for honey for army contracts. 
Slowly but surely honey is being more and 
more appreciated; and before many years 
it will come to hold the place in dietetics 
that belongs to it. 

**# 2 


That “Serious Situation in Florida” 
seems to me serious indeed, page 1009, Dee. 
15. The Florida fruit-growers had about 
all the trouble before they could well stand 
up under. It was the last straw that broke 
the camel’s back. 

*s 


It was with pleasure that I read P. C. 
Chadwick’s experience with the mud wasps 
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(page 925, Nov. 15). These wasps here- 
about seem to lay an egg on the base of 
the cell before filling with spiders. They 
prefer those same crab-spiders for their 
young here as in Kansas. But several years 
ago the supply of this kind failed; but the 
wasps were equal to the occasion, and filled 
their cells with other kinds, little and big, 
and their larve did not suffer. 


**# 2 


That editorial, “ The Economy of Honey 
as a Food,” is just splendid, page 1010, 
Dee. 15. If we had more such illustrations 
I believe it would add immensely to the 
popularity of honey. The facets are that 
honey at present prices is about one of the 
cheapest energy-producing foods we have, 
with the exception, perhaps, of potatoes 
and the grains, and sugar and molasses. 


** * 


I fear that the Oklahoma foul-brood law 
may prove something of a boomerang (page 
940, Nov. 15)—it’s something to do for an 
inspector to examine every yard of bees in a 
state, or for every beekeeper who sells hon- 
ey, bees, or queens to go before a notary 
public and swear he has no disease among 


his bees. 
ssf 


Mr. Lewis L. Winship, page 1022, Dee. 
15, relieves his disgust of home-made hives. 
But a factory-made hive in the hands of an 
ignoramus of a beekeeper is a sorry affair, 
not much better. We used to hear a good 
deal about making hives “ fool-proof;” but 
I eame to the conclusion some time ago that 
fools were poor material out of which to 
make beekeepers. 


** 


The index to the 43d volume of GLEaANn- 
INGS is one of the best we have ever had. 
It doubles and trebles the value of back 
numbers, and gives us an amount of in- 
formation on almost every subject connect- 
ed with beckeeping that is surprising. 
When we compare this volume of over 1000 
pages with those in the seventies we can 
readily see how fast we are moving for- 
ward. 

st 


“Do Bees Perish during Winter when 
Their Hives are Completely Covered with 
Snow for Long Periods of Time?” editorial 
page 3, Jan. 1. Our experience has been 
that bees winter at their best out of doors 
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under such conditions. The facts are, snow 
is one of the best non-conductors of heat 
or cold. The hive is wholly protected from 
the wind, and temperature is quite even. 
Snow is soon melted around the sides of 
the hive; and if a colony is fairly strong it 
comes thru all right. 


*#*# * 


That article taken from the Weekly News 
Letter, page 1045, Dee. 15, on sweet elover, 
is of great value to all interested in the 
crowth of this plant. I am surprised how 
rapidly the interest in this plant is increas- 
ing. I remember well when I first sowed 
alsike-elover seed, probably the first sown 
in Vermont, forty-nine years ago this com- 
ing spring, and I hoped it might help us 
out when there was little white clover; and 
now for the last five years it has saved us 
from ruin. I believe the sowing of sweet 
clover in meadow and pasture will prove 
another help in the right direction. 


* * * 


J. H. Lovell tells us, page 1040, Dee. 15, 
that hawkweed was introduced into this 
country from Ewope some fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago. May be he is right; but if so, 
there must have been an earlier introdue- 
tion, for it has been growing in this vicinity 
for more than forty years. But that does 
not make it respectable. It is a bad weed. 
It not only sends out a host of tiny winged 
seeds to cover new territory at a distance, 
but sends out creeping roots to make new 
plants near by. I know of no way to get 
rid of it in rough pasture land but to lime 
and sow to sweet clover, a good growth of 
which will smother it and furnish a lot of 
good feed at the some time. (Oh, yes! ! 
remember now—salt is said to kill it.) 


ss # 


There seems to be quite a mix-up of ideas 
between Dr. Miller and the editor on Grace 
Allen’s question in regard to the amount of 
sugar syrup to take the place of a given 
amount of honey for winter stores, Jan. 1. 
Dr. Miller says, page 3, that 5/7 of a pound 
of sugar in syrup will equal a pound of 
honey. I believe, doctor, you are mistaken. 
If we add 2/7 of a pound of water to 5/7 
of a pound of sugar we shall have a syrup 
that is a little over 28/100 water, while 
honey is only 17/100 water; besides, the 
hees will consume more or less in storing 
the syrup in their combs and getting rid of 
the surplus water. I have found by exper- 
iment (weighing) that a colony will not 
weigh any more two weeks after being fed 
than the amount of sugar fed them, If fed 
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thin syrup they will weigh less. Whether a 
pound of sugar syrup of the same density 
as honey will go further is another ques- 


tion. 
ses * 


The death of Henri Fabre seems like the 
loss of a personal friend. He was one of 
the most fascinating writers of my aequain- 
tance. Every beekeeper surely ought to 
read of his painstaking experiments. The 
history of his early life is as interesting as 
any story well can be. In one of his books 
he tells how he began making observations 
as a child. He had discovered the sun in 
the heavens, and he wanted to know how he 
could tell this fact, so he shut his eyes and 
opened his mouth; then he opened his eyes 
and shut his mouth, and knew for a cer- 
tainty that he was able to recognize the sun 
thru his eyes. “ How foolish!” we say; 
but it was thru just such painstaking, ecare- 
ful observations in later life that he gave 
ns a mass of information about insect life 
that will enrich the world for all time. 


** & 


On page 928, Nov. 15, E. F. Atwater 
gives his opinion of eight and ten frame 
hives and following boards. I wish every 
manufacturer of hives would read what he 
says, and take it to heart, particularly in 
regard to eight-frame hives and division- 
boards. Let me quote: “As the eight- 
frame hive has room for eight frames and 
a thin division (not over % thick) it is 
seriously faulty. That flimsy worthless 
follower is one of the worst nuisances ever 
put into a hive.” (Italics my own.) He 
says further: “If propolis is at all plenti- 
ful the division-board is often broken when 
being removed, and sooner or later is left 
out entirely, and the self-spacing feature of 
the frames destroyed entirely.” 

Now, that just hits the whole subject 
squarely on the head. I just wish those 
who send out such hives had to open them 
as the inspector has to in the presence of 
the owner. I never ask who makes their 
hives; for if I knew I fear J should never 
think of them just the same again. In the 
hands of a large majority of beekeepers 
they are not a movable-comb hive at all, 
and they no more think of taking the frames 
out of their hives than they think of taking 
their heads off when they go to bed. Per- 
haps I have said enough; but the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Atwater is a good one, that, 
instead of eight frames and a flimsy follow- 
ing-board, better make all ten frame and 
use but nine frames and a substantial fol- 
lowing-board that can be taken out without 
tearing it to pieces, 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


The fact that the honey crop 
was very short in the northern 
part of the state and shorter than 
usual in Imperial Valley may have 
a tendency to explain why our 
honey market is now well cleaned 
up. *** 

It was pretty well agreed by inspectors 
at the “state meet ” that the symptoms of 
all kinds of brood diseases converge until it 
is a very difficult matter, in many instances, 
to tell just what the disease may be. 

*s 





Every beekeeper should send to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture for a 
bulletin known as Separate 637. It gives 
some valuable hints on organization, and 
incidentally tells some very pointed things 
of the rural produeer. 

** * 


Prospects at this date, Jan. 20, may be 
said to be exceedingly bright for a honey 
crop. The late rains have soaked the soil 
to a considerable depth. Honey-plants are 
in a thriving condition. We must remem- 
ber, however, that a dry spring would yet 
reduce our chances for a honey-flow greatly. 

7s * 


The “ Golden ” came in for a few more 
knocks at the State Association meeting, 
and also received some praise. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that golden Italians are 
not a mixture of races that have been 
blended to produce color alone, but Italians 
bred to produce color as well as quality. 

** Ff 

The heaviest floods for fifty years, if we 
are to believe the local press, have just 
passed (Jan. 20), and the damage has been 
very heavy by washouts and washaways. 
A Los Angeles paper is authority for the 
statement that a thousand colonies of bees 
were washed down one canyon. This is, 
perhaps, overestimated; but that there were 
many colonies washed away by high waters 
there is no doubt. The government record 
in some localities reached the proportion of 
15 inches in three days. The loss of life 
will figure close to a score. 

** * 


At the time the World’s Fair exhibit 
was in the hands of Mr. M. H. Mendleson, 
he estimated that $20,000 would be needed 
to make a creditable exhibit. This was 


frowned upon by the association as vision- 
ary, and they lost no time in queering the 


work of the exhibit committee. Now comes 
Prof. Lynch, who had charge of the smal! 
exhibit displayed, most of which was mad: 
possible by his own means, who says that 
Mr. Mendleson’s estimate was under rathe) 
than over estimated. Prof. Lynch also says 
that Mr. Mendleson was the man of all me: 
in the beekeeping fraternity to place an 
exhibit in an artistic manner. 


**s * 


At an early hour on the morning of Dec 
30 I was awakened by a snapping and 
crashing noise, and was trying to decide 
just what was causing this unusual disturb 
ance, as it did not eease. I had ealled to 
my wife to learn if possible what the dis 
turbance was all about. At that moment 
the telephone rang long and loud. I imme- 
diately suggested fire. My wife bounded 
for the phone, and I to the outer door. 
Snow! Well, of all the surprises this was 
the limit. The immense wide - spreading 
pepper-trees on the street in front of my 
home were breaking down under the weight 
of snow. Such a beautiful and rare sight 
is not often witnessed in this semi-tropical 
clime. The whole valley was covered with 
the “ beautiful,” while to the south the hills 
where my bee-ranch is located lay under a 
full foot of snow. It continued to fall 
thru the day and night at intervals, and, 
tho melting some all of the time, it reached 
a depth of five inches in this city. There 
was immirent danger of the most destruc- 
tive frost for years on the following night. 
The sky was clear and all indications at 
eight o’clock at night were that there would 
be a rapid decline in temperature, augment- 
ed by the carpet of snow. But nature came 
to our relief, a new storm moved in from 
the ocean, and all was saved, for the tem 
perature the following morning had run up 
to 35. I have some beautiful snow pictures 
which I might submit to the editors for the 
use of GLEANINGS, but I am timid on these 
matters. At the time of the great freeze in 
1913 I submitted an “ice picture” to 
GLEANINGS, with an article describing its 
destruction. I was liberally criticised by 
California people for even daring to tell 
the truth. So it is easy to see why I am 
timid on this matter—not because it was 
not all so, but because the Californian is 
looking for tourists and investors; and any 
words that might keep a dollar from the 
state are looked vpon as eriminal utter- 
ances, truth or no truth. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels, Texas 


TAKING OFF HONEY IN MIDWINTER. 
Yesterday, Jan. 21, our men 
went to two of our outyards to 
take off a load of honey. Who 
would think of doing such a thing 
in the very midst of winter? Yet 
we do precisely such a thing, a 
practice followed for several years, tried 
out pretty thoroly now, and without finding 
any ill effects as a consequence. A year 
ago there was not a month during which we 
did not take off surplus honey. The same 
is true of last year’s crop, a good deal of 
whieh is still on the hives, while some is in 
storage. Orders are being filled every week, 
quite large ones sometimes, and we must 
have a supply of honey to fill them with. 

While we found it a good plan to keep 
our supers of comb honey, just as they 
come from the hives, in a warm basement 
specially heated for the purpose, it requires 
a good deal of extra effort and expense in 
double handling and fuel. We also found 
that, with our comparatively mild winters, 
it does not do any harm, apparently, to the 
colonies to keep these supers for us until 
we need them. Of course, every effort is 
made earlier in the season to prevent too 
many supers remaining on any one colony. 
One or two is the usual number that we 
believe the colony ean keep moderately 
warm from iis cluster below, while more 
than this might result in the honey in the 
upper ones granulating sooner or later in 
the winter months. 

When the honey supers are removed from 
the top of the hive on the moderately warm 
days in our southern winters there seems to 
result no actual harm to the colony. The 
bees usually fly on such days—in fact, are 
often out hustling pollen, and sometimes 
even nectar from the scattering sources 
then at hand, and the disturbance is not 
serious. Indeed, the writer has, upon two 
occasions, been along to take off some of 
the uppermost supers during quite cool 
weather when the inmates were clustered in 
the brood-chamber below, and seemed not 
to be disturbed in the least except from 
the jarring of the hive. 

BETTER FOUL-BROOD INSPECTION. 

Professor Pattock, State Entomologist, 
College Station, Texas, in charge of the 
Texas foul-brood-inspection work, has re- 
cently made an extensive trip thru south- 
west Texas, looking into the foul-brood sit- 
uation at various points. Prof. Pattock is 
very enthusiastic about this work for the 








beekeepers’ interest, and is seeking their 
earnest support. This should certainly be 
forthcoming from every beekeeper in Texas. 

The question that has arisen among a 
number of beekeepers that I have come in 
touch with lately is whether we are really 
operating under an efficient plan of inspec- 
tion and eradication work, or whether some 
better plan might be adopted that would 
give better results. On account of the great 
area covered by the state it was found quite 
difficult indeed to carry out the plan of a 
single state inspector as in many other 
states. While this was tried out in the 
beginning it was soon found advantageous 
to have a number of deputy inspectors, at 
least in the greater infected districts. Then 
the county-inspector system of carrying on 
the work was adopted, and is the plan un- 
der which the work is done at the present 
time. The county inspectors are recom- 
mended by the state entomologist for ap- 
pointment by the local or county beekeep- 
ers’ association. The organization of each 
county where the disease may prevail, and 
the prompt selection of an inspector, is 
therefore encouraged. Even counties ad- 
joining those where infestation exists should 
organize and have a local inspector to 
guard against any outbreak. 

The doubt existing in the minds of a 
number of well-posted beekeepers is that 
of a probability of inefficient men finding 
their way into these positions on account of 
a certain “pull” or influence they may 
have in their home county. 

Again, it has been asserted that a queen- 
breeder, supply-dealer, or even an extensive 
honey-producer, thus using his influence 
and getting the position as foul-brood in- 
spector, might find it to his interest, on 
account of the fear that the publicity of the 
presence of the disease in his locality might 
hurt his business, to suppress the fact that 
it does prevail, to the detriment not only of 
the beekeepers in that county but the in- 
dustry at large. 

In other instances it has been exceedingly 
difficult to obtain good men for the place 
because those well qualified could not serve, 
and the work finally fell upon persons en- 
tirely unfit for the position. While there 
are excellent county inspectors, there have 
also been some very poor ones; and the 
question is, “ How can we overcome these 
objections?” From those who are capable 


of giving proper advice on this subject I 
should be glad to have suggestions. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


ARE DROUTHS INCREASING? 

“T note that you and Dr. Miller 
have been in the bee and honey 
business for nearly half a century, 
so I am led to ask, “ What of the 
future?’ It has been very dry 
here for the past five years, and 
the secretion of nectar has been so poor 
that the average for those five years has not 
been one-fourth what it was during the five 
years preceding, when we had opportune 
rains and fair skies intermixed. Do you 
believe the earth is drying up?” 

Profit in any productive industry centers 
quite largely on the cost of production; and 
if the crop is cut down by excessive drouth 
to one-fourth of the average, then the out- 
look would be dubious provided any great 
extent of the country were to suffer in that 
way. From my experience I have found 
that good honey crops come in connection 
with abundant rainfalls, interspersed with 
clear skies and high temperature, and that 
nectar depends on vigorous plant growth, 
and successful plant life on abundant mois- 
ture and heat. 

Prior to 1903 we had six years with 
seanty precipitation, which gave poor hon- 
ey yields during all of those years, as well 
as a scanty growth of crops, and the theme 
of conversation among the farmers about 
here was that we had cut off our forests, 
and ditched our land to such an extent that, 
whenever it rained, instead of the forests 
and swamps holding the water, the water 
entered the drains, ran off in the streams to 
the lakes, and from the lakes to the ocean. 
Thus we had killed the goose which laid the 
golden egg. I must confess that such the- 
orizing sounded so good that nearly every 
one here in central New York believed it, 
even when the papers told of floods in other 
parts of the United States. 

Up to June 12 of that year there was not 
an inch of rainfall in these parts. For 
days the sun rose and set, looking like a 
ball of fire, even in mid-day, on account of 
the haze or smoke in the atmosphere. On 
June 6 I had oceasion to go from Syracuse 
to Buffalo, and saw fires, set from sparks 
from the railroad trains, running right out 
in the standing grass in the meadows, the 
farmers fighting these fires, trying to save 
the little grass that had grown. When I saw 
these fires burning down the alsike and 
white clover’s stunted growth, I had any- 
thing but an eptimistie view of beekeeping 
for the future. 





But at 1:30 a.m., June 12, 1903, I was 
awakened by a clap of thunder, and soon 
the water was pouring in torrents on the 
roof above me. It rained from then on till 


noon, when the rainfall measured 31, 
inches. To make the story short, the rest 


of the season was more than usually wet; 
and as the rain came in time for both bass- 
wood and the sowing of buckwheat, we got 
a very fair crop of honey, even after losing 
everything from clover. 

The next four seasons were wetter than 
usual in these parts, and so all talk about 
seant rainfall from eutting off the timber 
and draining the land ceased. 

That the drouth, not only in the time of 
bloom, but perhaps months previous, has 
played havoe with our honey-yield is, in all 
probability, true; but there is water enough 
still, if it had an equal distribution. The 
cutting-away of the forests and the con- 
struction of drains may have something to 
do with this unequal distribution, but |] 
doubt if any one knows just why drouth 
comes to a certain locality one season and 
not the next. Irrigation would be a reme- 
dy, but is too expensive to consider for 
raising honey alone. During the past sum- 
mer I found that a drouth for a year or 
two is not always so detrimental to a good 
honey-yield as I had formerly supposed. 
Farmers about here seeded their ground as 
usual with alsike clover during the springs 
of 1912, 713, 714. During the springs of 
these years, in this immediate vicinity there 
was a drouth just at the time this seed 
should have sprune up, and there was great 
wondering why there was little or no alsike 
clover to grow and bloom during the sum- 
mers of 1913, 14, and hence very little was 
sown during 1915. We beekeepers about 
here knew little what was in store for us 
until about June 15, 1915. At that time 
fields began to be pink with alsike bloom, 
and from June 20 to July 15, hundreds and 
hundreds of acres were just one sheet of 
pink alsike, so they could be seen in all 
directions for miles around. This, with a 
fair yield from basswood, gave us the larg- 
est yield of white honey known in this 
section since 1877. Nature is wonderful in 
her ways, and capable of holding seed dor- 
mant for years; and when a favorable time 
comes, she starts all these seeds into life. 
As to the question, “Do you believe the 
earth is drying up?” I will leave that to 


Dr. Miller, as he has lived and kept bees 
many years longer than I. 
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SUNDRY APHORISMS 


BY J. E. 


On page 992, Dee. 1, Arthur C. Miller 
gives us some “ Sundry Aphorisms.” First 
he tells us not to have any weak colonies, 
which is very good advice, particularly in 
autumn. However, in mid-summer it is 
often a very decided advantage to divide 
our colonies so some of them will be weak. 
He next tells us that bees winter well with 
him on aster honey, but may die on sugar- 
syrup stores, and gives as the reason, 
“Worn-out bees. Handling a lot of sugar 
syrup, or a lot of thin neetar late in the 
season (late means when clusters are con- 
traeting) puts too much labor on the bees, 
and ages them, and that late, particularly 
with old queens.” Then he calls on Mr. 
Crane to sit up and “ take notice,” whieh I 
hereby do. Now, I have fed tons and tons 
of sugar syrup during the past thirty or 
forty years, and this is the first intimation 
that it “ages” bees seriously to feed them 
any winter stores they may lack “ when 
clusters are contracting.” I fail to see why 
it should age bees seriously to carry down 
five, ten, or twenty pounds of sugar syrup 
into their combs, which is usually eomplet- 
ed in twenty-four hours. “Particularly with 
old queens;” why should it wear out bees 
with an old queen sooner than bees with a 
young queen? Our genial friend informs 
us that the remedy is to put in young 
queens about Aug. 20. Why, bless you, 
my good friend, the rearing of brood is 
nearly over by Aug. 20 in this “ locality,” 
and the young bees reared after that time 
would be few in number. But I suppose 
Mr. Miller wanted to draw me out and tell 
why I had so many weak colonies a year 
ago. I will tell; but it was not by feeding 
sugar syrup after the clusters were con- 
traeting, by a long way. It was this way: 
1914 was a very poor season, and July 25 
found my home yard with little surplus or 
inerease, and even the hives nearly bare of 
honey, but a good supply of bees. I had 
several hundred dry combs that I wanted 
protected from wax-worms. I also wanted 
some inerease. So I disregarded the old 


advice to keep all colonies-strong, and made 
some 75 new colonies by dividing about the 
first of August, giving my new colonies 
young queens, and then fed both old and 
new colonies daily a thin sugar syrup to 
promote breeding, expecting to build all up 





CRANE 


to good strength before cool weather, when 
they could be given their winter supply; 
but August proved quite too cool for such 
work, and I found what I did not know 
before, that bees will not build up on sugar 
syrup as well as on honey. However, it 
proved a financial success, altho I had to 
go into winter with more weak colonies 
than I like. 


SHALL THE HIVES BE PUT IN THE ORCHARD? 


Another aphorism. If you must keep 
bees among the fruit-growers, do not put 
your hives in the orchards, but only near 
them—say “ horse-distance off.” Now, I 
confess 1 don’t just know what a “ horse 
distance ” is. Js it the distance you can see 
a horse distinetly, or hear him whinner? or 
is it the distance it is safe to hitch a horse 
from a hive of bees? The dictionary throws 
little light on the subject, so I conelude it 
is a pretty considerable way off, more or 
less. But even with this definition I can 
not quite agree with my friend, and this is 
why: 

While attending the annual meeting of 
the Vermont Horticultural Society recently 
I learned of an extensive fruit-grower who, 
without any regard to the advice of our 
friend to set bees a “ horse distance ” away, 
has actually had the presumption to take 
hives of bees right into his orchard, seat- 
tering them around here and there, one in a 
place, with the result that in seasons when, 
during fruit-bloom, it was cold and cloudy, 
the three or four trees close to a hive of 
bees were much more fruitful than those 
further away—a very important considera- 
tion, especially as we are apt to have a 
great deal of such weather in northern New 
England at this season of the year. 

And, again, he says, “If fruit-growers 
practice spraying while trees or cover crops 
are in bloom they should know what will 
happen. No bees will be kept near them, 
and all the wild bees will be killed off.” Not 
quite so fast, my friend. While we know 
that spraying at times does kill bees, it also 
appears to be a fact that at other times it 
does not. Would it not be well to look 
into the subject carefully before we con- 
demn all spraying of fruit-trees when in 
bloom? 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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A CONTRACT BETWEEN FRUIT-GROWER AND BEEKEEPER 


BY GEORGE H. WEST 


Here is my form of contract for placing 
and keeping bees in an apple-orchard for 
pollination purposes. I think it may inter- 
est many of your readers. 

This agreement, made in duplicate, and 
entered into this 21st day of July, A.D. 
' 1913, by and between George H. West and 
Wn. H. Bartleson, both of El Paso County, 
Colorado, witnesseth, 

That said West is the owner of the SE 
quarter of the NW quarter of See. 32, town 
21 south, range 58 west, being 40 acres of 
land in Crowley County, Colorado, planted 
mainly to apple orchard, now in bearing, 
but some 10 acres being in alfalfa, and is 
desirous of having his fruit-blossoms prop- 
erly pollinated each year; and that said 
Bartleson owns some 90 hives of honeybees, 
and desires to secure a location for them 
where they may have proper range for 
pollen and honey: 

Now this agreement is hereby entered in- 
to by and between the said parties for their 
mutual benefit to wit: Said West agrees to 
lease to said Bartleson for the term of ten 
(10) years, unless sooner terminated, as 


hereafter stated, a tract of land about 78 
feet by 142 feet, located on said 40 acres, 
and near the southeast corner thereof, for 
the annual rental of one dollar ($1.00) per 
year, where said Bartleson agrees to locate 
and keep his bees, with the privilege of 
erecting such buildings as he may require 
for his uses in said business, with the right 
to remove his said bees, buildings, and im- 
provement from said tract at the termina- 
tion of this lease. The number of hives of 
bees on said tract shall not be restricted, 
except there must not be at any time less 
than eighty (80) hives of bees during the 
blooming period each season. And said 
Bartleson agrees to the above terms, and is 
to move all said hives of bees to this spec- 
ified tract, and is to keep them there during 
his lease, and to pay said rental annually. 
It is further mutally agreed between the 
parties hereto, that if said West should sell 
this land, or if said Bartleson should sell 
all his bees, such action will terminate this 
lease; otherwise it may be renewed, upon 
the same terms, upon its expiration. 
Grorce H. WEst, 
Wa. H. Bartieson. 
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PUZZLES ; THE CURSE OF GOLDENS 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER 


Bees are contrary little cusses, with 
apologies to Mr. Crane. They persistently 
prove that what we know we know about 
them isn’t so. 

On August 8, to a nucleus from which I 
had a few moments before removed the 
queen and all brood, I gave a frame of 
brood of all ages from the egg to six days 
sealed. That was at ll a.m. At4P.M. on 
August 10 there were two sealed queen-cells 
on that comb. There were no queen-cells 
or cups on the comb when it was given. On 
opening those cells the grubs were found 
spinning their coeoons, and had them per- 
haps one-eighth done. Do or do not bees 
select grubs too old to make gocd queens? 

Perhaps Dr. Miller can tell. To make 
more clear the foregoing ease I will explain 
that the brood came from a thrifty colony 
with a fine young queen which had been 
laying less than a month, and it was given 
to the nucleus with the bees adhering to it. 
Why such proceedings on my part? Well, 
the queen and brood was given to a colony 
I was making up. And the bees were left 
on the brood given to the nucleus because it 
was easier than shaking them off, and also 


I was willing to strengthen the nucleus a 
little, as I was to give it a cell in a few 
days. 

Case 2. Comb of bees and brood with 
two unsealed queen-cells was given to a 
nucleus which had a virgin four days old. 
The queen-cells were completed, four others 
well under way, and the virgin very much 
alive, when the matter was diseovered three 
days after the combination had been made. 
Failure to notice the record was the cause 
of the combination. What is the explan- 
ation? 

Case 3. A fair colony with a fine thrifty 
queen four weeks in it. First two combs, 
at back, honey; second two, beautiful work- 
er combs almost full of sealed drone brood, 
a few cells with larve, and some with a 
single egg each. Next comb about half 
worker and half drone brood all in worker 
comb. (Just there a veteran inspector said, 
“Drone-laying queen.”) Next comb, a 


perfect sheet of worker brood with workers 
emerging. Then he changed his mind. Rest 
of combs, beautiful worker brood; jolly 
nice mess that would be for a novice to 
bump into and try to have explained, 
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wouldn’t it? The new queen had been lay- 
ing for a week or ten days before the lay- 
ing workers started in, and they kept to the 
back part of the hive. (Combs are parallel 
to entrance. ) 

Some one will want to know how I treat- 
ed such a ease. I didn’t. I just left it to 
the bees. As the drones hatched, the work- 
ers threw them out and the queen occupied 
the comb. The laying workers die or quit 
laying after a time, a few are still there, 
but the colony is booming along; so, why 
worry? 

What is the cause of such a combination? 
lll tell you in two words—* Golden Ital- 
ians.” The Golden bees are a curse to the 
industry. They are no more Italians than 
an Ethiopian is a Caucasian. The claim 
that they were developed from Italians by 
selection is a grievous error. I have seen 
them from many breeders, and had a great 
many strains of them myself; but I have 
never seen one that did not bear the birth- 
mark of the Eastern races—not only the 
birthmark, but the aceursed treacherous 
temper of the Eastern bees. 

Prejudiced, am I? I used to think very 
well of the Cyprian bee, but I changed my 
mind. So completely am I weaned from 
any love for “ Golden” bees that not only 
will I not have them myself, but I am try- 
ing to get rid of any trace of “ yellow” 
blood in every yard I inspect. But true 
pure “leather ” Italians are extinet, so far 
as I ean find, so I am taking the best I can 
get, and am trying to breed out the yellow 
trace, 

Have you noticed the increasing number 
of reports of cross bees and of the trouble 
beekeepers are having with outsiders? The 
trouble has been growing ever sinee the 
introduction of the Eastern bees and the 
cult of the “ beautiful yellow queens.” 

Case 4 will illustrate their bad temper, 
and a phase of it beyond my ability to 
explain. An apiary of about 30 colonies 
of “Golden Italians,” wonderfully gentle, 
vood workers and prolific, a desirable strain 
from a friend of long experience, and se- 
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lected from a couple of hundred colonies. 
Six colonies were sold, two each to men 
who came and picked what they wanted, 
and the two gentlest colonies were sold to a 
woman. All were beginners. The original 
yard was six miles from the nearest lot of 
the sold bees, and each was about six to 
eight miles from each other. All queens 
were clipped. That was in 1909. In 1910 
the bees of every single colony of that stock 
in each of the four yards were uglier than 
yellow hornets, not at one time, but all the 
time from spring to fall. The same was 
true in 1911, even tho some of the queens 
had been superseded. In 1912 most of the 
colonies had been requeened with new stock ; 
but wherever any trace of the old blood 
remained, uncontrollable temper was met 
with. One of the colonies owned by the 
woman retained its ugliness thru 1913 and 
1914. In August, 1914, I went into that 
stock and there was the original clipped 
queen—six years old. It seemed a shame 
to kill a queen of such long-lived stock and 
so vigorous, for the combs were full of 
brood ; but the bees were always looking for 
trouble; and when they couldn’t find it they 
made it. For three years that colony was 
not touched by me, and I always dreaded it, 
and always got an awful stinging. And, 
by the way, some of that queen’s bees lived 
until May of this year. 

Will some one explain why gentle stock 
and gentle bees of individual queens went 
bad and stayed bad? If it was a case of 
supersedure and new matings, the answer 
would be simple; but it was the bees of the 
original queens all gentle one year, all ugly 
forever after. 

Does some one say bad handling? Well, 
I handled the original yard and helped on 
the others, and I am no spring chicken in 
the bee business. 

Bees are contrary—ah! Mr. Crane objects 
to my saying “little cusses” (a “ cuss” 
equals a “ customer ”), so I will use an old 
New England phrase and say that they are 
“ contrary little critters.” 

Providenee, R. I. 
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FROM FOUR TO ONE HUNDRED COLONIES 


BY CURD WALKER 


Seventeen years ago, about one year 
before I ever saw GLEANINGS, I bought my 
first bees. They were in a box hive nearly 
three feet long, and split open on one side. 
It contained a good colony of black bees, 
however, and later on that same spring T 
bought three more colonies, one in a round 





gum and two in home-made patent traps in 
very bad condition. That year I got two 


swarms, but the moths killed one of them 
before winter. 

The next year I began to get acquainted 
with Mr. C. H. W. Weber, of Cincinnati, 
who sent me my first queen-bee of the Ital- 
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ian stock. I lost this one, but soen got 
another and succeeded with it, then I got 
started with an outfit of five hives from Mr. 
J. M. Jenkins, of Wetumpka, Ala., which 
I got for about $6.00 for the five eight- 
frame hives. They never gave me satisfac- 
tion. I made a few hives that were worse 
still, so I tried the Danzenbaker, a few at 
first, and liked them well for the produc- 
tion of honey, either comb or extracted, as 
I eould use the body and one super for the 
queen to occupy. But for the last few years 
| have bought nothing but the ten-frame 
Langstroth, as it is the Ideal hive for my 
work in handling frames. I have now 100 
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colonies of fine Italian bees in up-to-date 
hives with 200 queen nuclei. I did over 
$1100 worth of business in 1914, with a 
clear profit of over $700. 

We have seven girls and two boys in our 
family. We are all big honey-eaters, and 
we have not had to have a doctor in fifteen 
years. We often eat nearly 60 Ibs. of honey 
in a month when we don’t have molasses. 
We ean give the best record of health of 
any family in this part of the country. I 
used to think I had bad lung trouble, but 
when I began to follow Terry it disappear- 
ed soon. 

Jellico, Tenn. 


ee 
PROOF THAT BEES FLY LONG DISTANCES IN CALIFORNIA 


BY P. C. CHADWICK 


I have searcely recovered from my sur- 
prise after reading the editorial on page 
965, Dee. 1, endorsing the article of Mr. 
F. M. Baldwin on the distance bees will fly 
in quest of stores. It is utterly impossible 
for me to conceive the idea that a perfectly 
healthy bee would not go five miles for hon- 
ey if necessary, and even up to ten, on 
special occasions. If Mr. Baldwin’s bees 
will not go one mile for nectar I am con- 
yineed there must be something wrong with 
his strain of bees. If it were really true 
that a bee would not go more than a mile 
and a half for nectar, the bee business in 
California would be much less profitable 
than at present, and in many instances 
could not be maintained on a paying basis. 
There are so many instances to my person- 
al knowledge where from three to five miles 
are covered, the idea of only one and a half 
miles of flight being common seems utterly 
absurd. I have never thought for a mo- 
ment that a bee is led by the sight of flora, 
and eannot yet believe that such is the case. 

The editor has knowledge of the location 
of my Tremont yard, and its distance from 
the orange-groves, for he has stood on the 
edge of the canyon and looked far away to 
the foot-hills where it is located. The dis- 
tance to the nearest orange-trees is three 
miles, and it is necessary for the bees to 
penetrate the groves to some extent to get 
at the nectar quickly, yet this apiary gath- 
ers annually just as much honey from the 
orange as do those nearly two miles closer. 

A few years ago we had a very dry sea- 
son, wild flora being at a low ebb, and very 
little chance for a bee to secure a load of 
nectar from any near source out in the 
foot-hill region. The apiary of Mr. E. D. 
Bullock was at that time located down in 
the “bad lands” district, between San Ti- 


mateo and the Moreno Valley, and was ‘a 
good seven miles from the orange district, 
yet his bees went to the orange-groves for 
honey. 

This season at Tustin, Cal., an apiary of 
Mr. Geo. J. Brown was a distance of five 
miles from the nearest sage, and that only a 
fringe, it being seven miles to any sage of 
consequence, yet some colonies in this yard 
stored as much as sixty pounds of sage 
honey. There is absolutely no chance for 
any mistake in this conclusion—first, for 
the reason that the honey secured was un- 
doubtedly from the sage; and, second, the 
fact that there was nothing at that time 
from which bees could secure honey out in 
the level valley, which is devoted to the 
culture of walnuts, .oranges, lemons, and 
beans, none of which were in bloom at that 
time. In the ease of the flight from the 
apiary of Mr. Bullock there was positively 
no echanee for the bees to see the flora until 
several miles from their hives. 

Some years ago my unele, J. K. William- 
son, had an apiary in Appleby Canyon, 
which is located several miles from the 
bluecurl fields near the city of Beaumont; 
yet morning after morning have I watched 
his bees line out for the bluecurl fields to 
the northeast, which is the direction of 
these fields from their location. This source 
was figured on as a great asset for the 
stimulating of breeding late in the fall, and 
while not a heavy producing source shows 
that even a light flow will take the bee 
miles to his work. To those who know 
Appleby at the point of the location of this 
apiary it will be plainly apparent that the 
flora could not be observed before they had 
traveled a distance of more than a mile, and 
had made an elevation of several hundred 
feet up out of this canyon. 
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The beekeeper of 
the East does not have 
the chance to observe 
the long distances of 
flight which we have 
here in the West, and 
I ean look back now 
upon the misgivings | 
had years ago about 
where my bees were 
securing nectar. in 
quantities, and point 
to the very source 
from which they were 
gathering, altho at 
that time I did not 
think it possible for a 
bee to fly the distance. 

Mr. Baldwin sets 
some very convincing 
observations before us, 
all of which seem ir- 
refutable; yet if such 
is the case with him I 
would surely try an- 
other strain of bees. 
for I cannot believe 
the average bee would 
not go two or three 
miles almost as quick- 
ly as one. 

As to the theory of 
the flight of bees de- 
pending on the dis- 
tance they can see the 
flora, I have no faith 
in the idea, but believe 
the scent of nectar has 
far more to do with 
locating of profitable 
fields than the sight. 
As a matter of fact, a 
bee when not loaded 
ean fly several miles at a speed that would 
make an automobile exceed the speed 
limit if following her, and to take a little 
trip across country to search for nectar 
would hardly be classed as a laborious task. 
It is a well-known fact that, when one bee 
finds a source from which a load ean be 
seeured quickly, it is soon made known to 
others of the hive. The line of flight is 
followed by other colonies as the excitement 
is increased, until the entire apiary is in a 
wild rush for the source from which the 
goods are being secured. I should not be 
at all surprised if the crossing of the flight 
of other bees nearer the source has not 
often led to the directing of the forces of 
a distant apiary to the new fields. The fact 
that the distance a bee will fly is generally 
underestimated is proof that the source 
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This illustration shows an elm-tree which stands very near Washing- 
ton’s tomb at Mount Vernon. 
noticed a peculiar growth which contained a colony of bees last spring. 


On one of the main limbs of the tree will be 


IRVING W. DAvis, New Haven, Ct. 


from which honey is gathered is indeed far 
too often misjudged. 

Redlands, Cal. 

[In an editorial Dee. 1, p. 965, and else- 
where in our columns for several years 
back, we have stated that bees as a rule in 
mountainous or hilly country, especially if 
the apiary is located on high ground over- 
looking a big valley, will fly much further 
than in territory where the ground is level, 
and more or less thickly wooded. This 
alone would explain the difference between 
Mr. Chadwick’s observations and those of 
Mr. Baldwin. But it oceurs to us that there 
are other factors to be considered. When 
there is absolutely no nectar which the bees 
can gather less than three and five miles 
away, it is not an uncommon thing for them 
to fly that far. But thev do not always do 
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so. There are dozers ard dozens of record- 
ed instances of where bees in one yard will 
be on the verge of starvation when there is 
vood bee-pasturage 114 miles away. 
~ In Mr. Alexander’s location at Delanson, 
N. Y., the bees flew five miles at times, and, 
on account of this, it was possible for their 
owner to maintain 700 colonies all in one 
location. Buekwheat and goldenrod, which 
were abundant some falls, would furnish 
neetar the fore part of the day, and later 
the bees would clean up the territory with- 
in a mile, and then apparently they would 
keep going further and further in making 
a clean-up as they went until they would 
reach out as far as five miles. It would be 
perfectly natural for them to keep going 
further and further as long as they could 
find nectar. We had a very marked case of 
this at our Hudson apiary two years ago. 
There is still another factor to be consid- 
ered. If bees can gather a liberal supply 
of honey within 34 of a mile from the home 
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yard, and that supply keeps up, they wil 
not go further than that. In faet, we know 
of instances where they would go no: fur- 
ther than a thousand feet because there 
were not bees enough to clean up the range 
in that distance. 

The conditions in and about Mr. Chad- 
wick’s home are favorable for long-distance 
flight, and the same is true at Delanson, N. 
Y., and other hilly and mountainous parts 
of the country, and the bees kept on further 
and further to get a fresh supply. A fa- 
vorable breeze would carry the aroma of 
those orange groves right over those bees, 
and, of course, they would keep on till they 
found its souree. 

Whether bees have long-distance vision, 
probably cannot be definitely proven. Pos- 
sibly they are governed more by scent, 
which in the bee is highly developed. If 
that is the case, favoring winds would have 
something to do with the length of the 
flight.—Eb. | 
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HIGHER PRICES AND A BETTER DEMAND FOR HONEY 


A Scheme to Raise Money for Advertising 


BY WALTER 8S. POUDER 


I seldom contribute to the columns of 
(LEANINGS, and yet I never pick up a copy 
without a desire to respond to some of the 
communications, and occasionally I cannot 
refrain longer and send in an article. I 
know that I lack talent and ability; but I 
can sweep, carry out ashes, and can even 
cook a steak to perfection. I live in the 
Hoosier State, where the very atmosphere 
has brought forth noted writers—right at 
the home of James Whitcomb Riley—but 
“Our Jim” is now down in Florida while 
| am here in the blizzards, and I think that 
has something to do with my delinquencies. 
My little contributions have never been 
snubbed or ignored by the editors; and 
when J send in an article I look forward to 
its appearance thinking that I am going to 
stir up a hornet’s nest, and that the con- 
tributors higher up will all take off their 
hats and boost my article! Alas! no one 
pays any attention to my articles except a 
very few who write me direct; but none of 
them have asked me to step out and fight, 
and I guess I still have something for which 
to be thankful. I am content to find my 
name in the annual index. 

Well, I have an idea that I believe will 
interest every beekeeper. Much has been 
said about boosting honey as to both the 
price and the demand, and I believe I have 





a solution. Two or three things have stim- 
ulated my idea lately, one being how citric- 
fruit growers have created a demand for 
their goods by advertising, and the pine- 
apple industry is following the same course. 
Evidently it is a suecess, otherwise their 
advertising would not continue. Did you 
ever watch a garbage-wagon going thru an 
alley? I did, and what do you think I saw? 
An awful lot of empty karo-cans, evidently 
sold by advertising; and just suppose those 
cans had been empty honey-cans! Would 
not we be a-flying? It takes money to ad- 
vertise, and no feasible solution has ever 
been offered, but I know of one. I would 
have the National issue stamps, beautifully 
lithographed in two or more colors, gum- 
med and perforated, and the same size of 
our postage stamps, or, perhaps, more like 
our Red Cross stamps. They could be 
offered by the National and associations, 
and publishers and supply-dealers would 
gladly act as agents. They would be used 
on the backs of letters, and thousands of 
beekeepers would be glad to use them, even 
tho they were not members of any associa- 
tion nor even reading a bee publication. 
They could be sold at any fixed price, say 
one dollar per hundred, or may be fifty 
cents per hundred. The money thus brought 
in could be used by a committee in judi- 
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David Running’s home yard at Filion, Mich., from which over 10,000 Ibs. of honey was harvested last season 


cious advertising. The stamps should be 
beautifully engraved, and the first thing one 
thinks of is a clover-head with a bee. Some 
other flowers would engrave nicer than a 
clover-head, and the flower need not neces- 
sarily be a honey-producer. I would sug- 
gest a calla lily, or lily-of-the-valley, and I 
would have a very little reading-matter— 
say, for instance, “ Eat Honey ” at the top 
of the stamp, and the initials of the Nation- 
al at the bottom. The stamp fad is a fad 


everywhere now, especially if the stamp is 
artistic, and I found a lot of pleasure in 
using a lot of Red Cross seals, and find that 
other people are inclined the same way. | 
have explicit faith in this if tried out, and 
it would not cost a great deal to try it. 
We shall not know till we try, like the man 
who could not distinguish his mushrooms 
from toadstools. “ Eat them; if you live 
they were mushrooms; but if you die they 
were toadstools,” said he. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NO SWARMS 


EXCEPT FROM OCCASIONAL SUPERSEDURE COLONIES 


BY DAVID RUNNING 


Our home apiary, as shown in the illus- 
trations, gave us last season a surplus of 
9972 lbs. besides what we ate and gave 
away, which would make the total surplus 
considerably more than 10,000 lbs. We try 
to see that all colonies are headed with good 
queens in July or early August. All colo- 
nies are fed up for winter between Sept. 20 
and Oct. 1, and we make sure that each 
colony has an abundance of stores to last 
until fruit-bloom the spring following. I 
consider this important in this northern 
locality. 

Our bees are all wintered in the cellar, 
and are put in about Nov. 20, depending 
somewhat on weather conditions at that 
time. Our winter loss is usually less than 
one per cent. We take them out the latter 


part of March or early April—this, too, 
depending somewhat on the weather. 
We take the hives out at night and close 


all entrances down to about %°4 by 3 inches 
so the bees will fly slowly when the weather 
warms up. We do not open any hives till 
fruit-bloom, as we have made sure the fall 
previous that all colonies have plenty of 
stores to last until that time, and we do not 
want covers loosened to allow the heat to 
escape. During fruit-bloom all queens are 
clipped, and such other manipulations as 
are deemed necessary are attended to, such 
as equalizing stores, ete. 

We use the eight-frame hive entirely; 
and as soon as more room is needed an 
extra body of drawn combs is given on top 
without queen-excluder. About a week or 
ten days later the queen is shaken down 
into the lower story, a queen-exeluder put 
on, a super of drawn combs is added, and 
what was formerly the upper story is plac- 
ed on top again, making the colony three 
stories high. At this time our clover flow 
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is usually on. A week 
later all queen-cells 
are eut from the up- 
story; the bees 
the brood-nest 
are now shaken op 
either foundation or 
drawn combs (if on 
foundation one comb 
is plaeed in the center 
to eateh pollen and 
eggs), queen-excluder 
replaced, and, if need- 
ed, another super of 
empty eombs added: 
upper stories are re- 
placed on top, and 
what was the brood- 
nest (eight combs of 
broed just shaken) is 
placed on top of the 
entire hive, making the colony four or five 
stories high. 

If more supers are needed later, they are 
added just above the queen-excluder, but no 
further attention is paid to the brood-nest 
unless they have been marked for requeen- 
ing. Our surplus is entirely from clover; 
and as we have a stock of about 12,000 


per 
from 
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The brood-chamber is finally placed above the supers—a part of the 


plan to prevent swarming. 


drawn combs we do not do any extracting 
until the flow is over, when all honey is 
taken off with bee-eseapes and extracted. 
We work six yards, and do not have any 
swarms excepting occasional supersedure 
colonies. 

The one picture showing people standing 
among bees is a view of this same apiary 
taken at a field meet- 








Mr. Running’s apiary, taken just as the crowd was gathering 
for a field meeting. 


Ro: ing before all the 


a“ * . 
crowd had arrived. 
Notice the school in 


the background; also 
notice the dandelions 
in bloom in the yard, 
and feeders on some 
colonies. Altho there 
was an abundance of 
dandelion bloom last 
spring, the weather 
was so cold the bees 
could not work it. 


Filion, Mich. 
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FOURTEEN DOLLARS’ WORTH OF SUGAR EVERY THREE DAYS, AND 
RAIN BETWEEN SPELLS 


BY S. H. 


The season of 1915 in Southern Indiana 
was the worst known for several years. I 
have been keeping bees for seven years; 
and while this is not long compared to 
others, still I have never seen a season that 
was so full of promises and disappoint- 
ments as the one just past. Bees came out 


of their winter quarters in fine shape for 


BURTON 
the season of 1914, having been a banner 
houey year with us, so that the hives were 
full of stores to carry them thru. (These 
stores were principally aster; but I have 
never observed any bad effects from bees 
wintering on aster honey.) 

With the opening of spring the bees bred 
up rapidly; and after fruit-bloom it looked 
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as if every hive in the yard was full of bees 
, to overflowing, and we were going to have 
a ease of wholesale swarming. Then it 
began to rain. The bees loafed, and con- 
sumed what little stores they had left, and 
began a hand-to-mouth existence.. In two 
weeks brood-rearing had stopped altogeth- 
er, and they were in a starving condition. 
By May 1 it was apparent that we would 
have to feed to pull the colonies thru till 
yellow poplar bloomed about June 1. 

With the blooming of poplar the bees 
worked with a vim; but it seemed as if they 
gathered very little honey, as the continu- 
ous rains washed the nectar out or thinned 
it up so that it was of very little value. 
After poplar bloomed we then expected the 
bees to hold their own from white clover, 
which was just beginning to show on lawns 
and meadows. The excessive rains brought 
the blossoms out with a rush, and the bee- 
keeper again smiled with the anticipation 
of a white-honey harvest. But tho the bees 
worked vigorously on the blossoms I guess 
they did so from foree of habit, or to keep 
from getting the blues, as no honey could 
be found in the hives. 
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By July 1 the colonies began to dwindle 
rapidly; and in place of spring dwindling 
we had a genuine case of summer dwin- 
dling. Ever hear of that before? July 4 
was spent at the various outyards examin- 
ing colonies and deciding what was best to 
do under the cireumstances. The cornfields 
were full of heartsease and bluevine, our 
mainstay last year at this time, and we 
thought conditions would surely get better 
soon. We made several trips to the bottom 
cornfields to see if we could discover any 
bees working on the blossoms, but failed to 
find a single bee, and came to the conelu- 
sion that all colonies, even the wild bees in 
the woods, were in as bad shape as ours. 
We waited a week longer, and then took a 
look. The bees were too weak to fly, and 
were clustered outside of the hives in great 
bunches, as if preparing to swarm. We 
brushed them off by the handful. They 
barely had strength enough to crawl. We 
rushed to town, and throwing a couple of 
100-lb. bags of sugar in the back seat of the 
auto we stopped at the home yard long 
enough to load up what feeders were in 
stock, grabbed a huge granite pitcher, a 
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A progressive orchardist makes sure of perfect pollination. 





In case the weather is cold during the blossom- 


ing period it pays, and pays big, to have the colonies distributed about the orchard, especially 


if it is a large one. 


The cover picture shows a corner of this same orchard. 
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couple of large milk-buckets, and we were 
on the road to “ rescue the perishing.” It 
was apparent that the feeders would not 
work, or the bees, rather, as they were too 
weak to crawl to the feeders. What was 
to be done with these starving creatures in 
the middle of the summer, with the temper- 
ature around 60 F. to save them? We 
poured the syrup on the empty combs, and 
shook the bees on to them. This scheme 
worked fine, and the bees began to take up 
the syrup rapidly. We filled every comb in 
every hive, closed up the hives, and went on 
our way, rejoicing that we had saved our 
pets from starvation. 

Three days later we again examined the 
hives, and not a drop of syrup was to be 
seen. This looked expensive. Could we 
afford it? Fourteen dollars’ worth of sugar 
every three days, and rain between spells! 
We figured that every cloud has a silver 
lining; and if we could save the bees they 
surely would repay us next year. As the 
San Jose seale is said to be a blessing in 
disguise to fruit-growers, so this bee-famine 
is probably a blessing to the up-to-date bee- 
keeper in that it eliminates the box hive 
and cleans up a lot of foul brood and weak 
colonies that were a menace to the beekeep- 
ing fraternity. 

Fall came, and with it an early frost 
which ruined the prospect for a flow from 
goldenrod and aster. Feed we would, and 
feed we must, even if it cost us $5.00 per 
colony. This would be cheap for good 
strong colonies next spring. We began a 
systematic gathering-in to the home yard of 
every colony scattered throughout our nu- 
merous outyards for the convenience of 
preparing them for winter. Weak colonies 
were given special aitention; and if large 
enough to fill a quart measure they were 
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not united; but every comb was filled with 
extracted honey or good thick sugar syrup; 
and they were packed away snugly for win- 
ter. I do not believe it pays to unite weak 
colonies in the fall, as it is but a short time 
till the colony united is no larger or strong- 
er than it was before you added the other 
colony to it. 

The law of the survival of the fittest was 
amply exemplified during the past season. 
A few colonies seemed determined to live 
and sting, and gather some stores in spite 
of adversity. Occasionally in our examina- 
tions we would find a colony with its ac- 
eustomed vigor and a slight amount of 
stores, and even some brood when things 
seemed to be going backward rapidly in 
most of the hives. Most assuredly these 
colonies were marked, and in the future 
we shall breed from them in preference to 
the colonies that were too weak to take the 
feed offered it. We have also learned that 
the goldens are absolutely worthless in a 
season like the past; and we pinched the 
head of every golden in our yards when we 
were feeding and preparing for winter. 
We have learned that a cross between the 
Italian and gray Caucasian makes a hustler 
worth tying to. We divided a colony of 
Caueasians early in June, putting in some 
brood from the parent hive with a few 
combs of Italian for a start. This hive was 
placed in an all-Italian yard where the 
virgin would be sure to cross with an Ital- 
ian drone. This hybrid qucen bred up very 
rapidly, and at the close this colony had 
more stores and bees than any other colony 
in the yard. 

We have a storehouse full of empty 
sections, plenty of foundation, supers, and 
empty hives, eating southern extracted hon- 
ey, and have abundant hopes for the future. 

Washington, Ind. 


COMBS OF HONEY IN A PACKED SUPER 


BY L. 


In the illustration on next page a novel 
and effectual scheme for wintering is pic- 
tured. It is adapted to double-walled or 
single-walled hives where a telescope cover 
is used. A regular super for five-inch-high 
sections is best. 

The inner boxes or trays are made of 
thin boards from orange-boxes with *-inceh 
ends, and filled with ground cork. They fit 
flush with the top of the super. Between 
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them will be seen two section-holders and 
two shallow frames. They contain unfin- 
ished sections and combs of honey which 
insure the colony plenty of stores and room 
for the first light flow from flowers and 
fruit bloom. In the eight-frame super the 
space admits only one section-holder and 
two frames. 

Over this is placed a super cover with 
sereen tacked on the escape space, and then 
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half a dozen thicknesses of burlap as wide 
as the super, and long enough to reach well 
over the ends. This makes a cheap and 
very warm as well as ventilated winter case. 
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It takes care of the unsalable honey, and 
gives the bees No. 1 stores. Their natural 
home in the rotten, lined, hollow tree could 
serve them no better. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
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SOME NEW EXPERIENCES IN BEEKEEPING 


BY GARDNER B. WILLIS 


Two years ago | had a colony that had 
two queens in October. I saw both at thie 
same time, and all was quiet and peaceful 
in the hive. I left the bees alone for them 
to choose the queen they wished to keep. 

MOTH LARV”%. 
nucleus I observed 


Last summer, in a 


some young bees still in the cells, and alive 
after their heads had come thru. 
day they were still there. 


The next 
I took a tooth- 























Unfinished sections for extra winter stores in a 
packed super. 


pick and removed one, when, to my sur- 
prise, a small white worm came from its 
abdomen. About eighteen were like this, 
either a small white worm about half an 
inch long in the abdomen, or in the bottom 
of the cell. I removed all the bees in the 
cells that were like this, and have seen noth- 
ing like it sinee.* 
DRONES IN WINTER. 

I have a hive in my back yard that has 
at least 75 dienes in it. One warm day 
early in December I observed drones going 
and eoming from this hive. My first thought 
was that the hive was queenless. I unpack- 
ed it and looked it all thru, but there was 
the queen with one wing that I clipped last 
summer. I know the colony is all right, al- 
tho it has all these drones. 

The only way I ean aecount for this, and 
yet I don’t see how it can mean anything, 
is that I took these frames and bees from 
a fourteen-frame hive used for queen-rear- 
ing, and this was done before the frost came. 
There has been no exeluder or separator in 
the hive sinee the change was made. But 
there were the drones and the queen, and a 
good strong colony of bees with plenty of 
stores. 

SMOKE METHOD OF INTRODUCING. 

Much has been written about introducing 
queens. The smoke method has been hit 
often and hard; but from my experience it 
has seldom if ever failed. I starve the 
queen for half an hour, and then introduce 
by the method advocated by Arthur C. 
Miller. 

One day last summer 1 found a black 
queen in one of my queen-rearing hives in 
the backyard. The bees had balled her; and 
when I came to the rescue, there she was, a 
black queen. Where she came from I did 
not know. On the other side of the division 
zine was the queen that belonged to the 
hive. 

Another experience I mvst mention. I 
introduced a queen; and, looking at the 
nucleus two days later from which she was 
taken, there she was, where she was before, 
and laying. ‘The hive to which she had 


* We have seen the 
the wax worm, 





same thing. Probably not 
but the larve of some fly.—Eb. 














A branch of a Northern Spy app!e-tree covered with mosquito-bar during the blossoming period to keep 


the bees away. 


necessary for pollination of the blossoms. 


been introduced was opened soon after, and 
no queen could be found. It is reasonable 
to suppose that she came out, or was drag- 
ged out, and found her way back to her 
nucleus. 

There is a man out in the country who 
has several box hives of blacks. He sells 
prime swarms to me for 50 cents apiece. 


There were 876 blossoms on this one branch. € 1 
There were just five apples on this branch, and three of these dropped before becoming ripe. 


The rest of the tree bore a normal crop. 
The bees are 


I furnish hives and frames. He hives them. 
He is well satisfied, and so am I. The 
blacks are requeened with Italians. He 
says there is more money selling prime 
swarms than raising honey. He says the 
box hives are good enough for him, and 
less trouble. 


Providence, R. I. 
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AS GLIMPSED THRU THE CAMERA 


Some Common and Uncommon Sights Among the Bees 


BY H. H. ROOT 





The experiment of covering a branch of 
a fruit-tree with mesquito-bar while it is in 
blossom in order to show the loss in fruit 
by keeping bees and other insects away 
during the blossoming period is not new. 
Experiment stations and individuals have 
before proved the value of the bees in this 
way. A couple of years ago a similar ex- 
periment (?) was tried with rather astound- 
ing results. One of the suburban magazines 
under “ Practical Hints ” gravely published 
an illustrated article from a contributor 
who said that he had found that draping 
his young fruit-trees with mosquito-bar 
during blossoming-time kept the bugs from 
biting the blossoms and otherwise destroy- 
ing them! This writer was evidently so 
blinded by the anticipated vision of the al- 


mighty dollar er two that he would receive 
for his contribution that he did not notice 
that what he wrote was fietion rather than 
fact. We wrote the publishers a letter of 
explanation, and they published our letter 
in full without comment, no doubt being too 
full for utterance. The picture which they 
had printed was very much like the one 
shown herewith except that the tree was 
smaller, and all of it was tied up with the 
mosquito-bar. 

Last spring, simply for our own satisfae- 
tion, we covered one of the branches of a 
Northern Spy apple-tree with a bee-tent, 
tying strings closely around the branch so 
as to make a sort of bag, enclosing the whole 
branch. This was just before the blossoms 
had fully opened. Just before tying on the 
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mosquito-bar we counted the blossoms on 
the limb and found that there were just 876. 
The branch was left covered until all of 
the blossoms had fallen. All the other 
branches on the tree, as might be expected 
in ease of a Northern Spy tree, bore a good 
crop. When we removed the mosquito-bar 
we counted the apples on this one branch, 
but it did not take as long as it did to count 
the blossoms, for there were just five. Lat- 
er on, three of these fell off before they 
became ripe. From the 876 blossoms, there- 
fore, we secured but two good apples. 
The wind plays a part in distributing the 
pollen and fertilizing the blossoms, and no 
doubt the cireulation of air within the bag 
was not quite as brisk as that outside, and 
yet grains of pollen are almost microscopic 
in size; and if the wind had a very impor- 
tant part in the pollenization of blossoms it 
surely seems more than five of these should 
have set fruit, for the open-mesh mosquito- 
bar would not amount to much of an ob- 
struction to the passage of the pollen, espe- 
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cially since the tree in question was on the 
southwest corner of the orchard, and the 
covered branch on the south side of the 
tree. 

It seems to us that no one should question 
the value of bees and other insects in pol- 
lenizing fruit-blossoms. Since there are 
usually ten or more bees to one other kind 
of insect, may we not claim that the bees 
are largely responsible for the distribution 
of the pollen? 

If there are enough bees in the locality, 
each orchard need not necessarily have 
bees; and yet, if the weather happens to be 
cold during the blossoming period, the bees 
will not go as far from their hive as usual, 
and consequently the pollenization is not 
complete by any means. The largest fruit- 
growers are well aware of this, as evidenced 
by the determined effort on their part to 
get the bees. No beekeeper need pay rent 
for a location if there are progressive or- 
chardists in his vicinity who know the value 
of the bees. 
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WINTERING OVER EMPTY COMBS 


BY T. RAYMENT 


This practice is not at all uncommon in 
Australia, where some of the largest hon- 
ey-producers consider that the proper place 
for combs at all times of the year is on the 
hives. Of course, one is constrained to 
admit that the rigorous winters of the 
northern states of America are not encoun- 
tered in the great sunny commonwealth, 
tho the climatic changes experienced in 
Australia are probably just as detrimental 
to life—that of insects in particular. The 
thin-blooded creatures of the tropies pain- 
fully endure a degree of cold that would 
be quite unnoticed by the inhabitants of the 
colder zones. 

In those seasons when a severe winter 
threatens, it is no great stunt to forecast 
such a contingency in North Gippsland, 
Victoria. It is better to remove all surplus 
honeyeombs from the hive. 
is not primarily to reduce the size of the 
hive, but to obviate any subsequent food 
trouble due to the honey absorbing exces- 
sive moisture from the atmosphere. Gener- 
ally, however, it is quite safe to place a 
body of empty combs under a well-stored 
brood-nest. 

The writer has in mind a certain autumn 
when the wax-moths were exceptionally 
troublesome; and to minimize labor two 
supers of dry combs were placed under 
each brood-nest, without any apparent det- 


This procedure - 


riment to the welfare of the bees. To illus- 
trate the conditions that exist in hives so 
treated, let us take, for analogy, an ordi- 
nary living-room. As the temperature out- 
side drops down with the advance of eve- 
ning, if we suecessively rise to higher levels 














Super larger than the brood-chamber, and with 
combs crosswise of those below. 
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inside the 100m we should be able to main- 
tain an equable warmth without much dif- 
feulty, since the warmest portion of the 
room is next to the ceiling. 

Empty combs under the brood-nest may 
be left for winter in sunny Australia with 
perfect impunity. That the same scheme 
will be uniformly successful in the United 
States with a greater diversity of weather 
is debatable. In a recent issue of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal I dealt with the eight- 
frame hive and empty combs from a stand- 
point not altogether disassociated from the 
above subject. In the same issue Samuel 
Cox states, “It is almost impossible to do 
successful beekeeping with eight-frame 
hives.” Gosh! Samuel, you’re an intrepid 
man to father such a sweeping statement. 
Your humble servant harvested an average 
of 360 pounds of extracted honey per eight- 
frame hive in 1912 in an apiary of 150 
colonies. Now I want to ask you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, how much, over and above that amount, 
would ten-frames have yielded? But per- 
haps you had better look up the American 
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Bee Journal to absorb my ideas of wha: 
constitutes an eight-frame hive. No, Mr. 
Cox, a man who can make a success of api- 
culture with ten frames can repeat the trick 
with eight, twelve, or fourteen, divisible or 
reversible, Long Idea, or any other pat- 
tern. 

However, I appear to have got on to a 
side line. What I wanted to do was to 
direct attention to the method of amalga- 
mating, if it is permissible so to describe it 
—two sizes of bodies into one whole. Mr. 
E. Garrett, one of the pioneer apiarists of 
Australia, and a neighbor of mine, uses a 
super considerably larger than the brood- 
chamber. In the drawing I have endeavor- 
ed to illustrate his method of adaptation. 
which may be used with any odd-sized 
bodies. It will be noticed that the scheme 
permits the combs of the super to cross 
those of the brood-nest at right angles, 
which is quite a desideratum. The “ over- 
hang ” of the super is closed underneath by 
two slats, 3 x 20 x % inch. 

Briagalong, Victoria, Australia. 
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BEE CULTURE IN LOUISIANA; SOME OF THE HONEY SOURCES 


BY J. F. ARCHDEKIN 


The honey-flow in this section is divided 
into three distinet periods. These overlap 
or merge into each other, so that there is no 
stop in the flow after it begins in the 
spring. The bees always have some flowers 
available to work on. In the following I 
will mention only the main honey sources, 
and make no mention of many others. 

The spring crop is secured from willow, 
tupelo, and white clover. Willow is a good 
yielder, and the bees gather a considerable 
amount of nectar from it. Where I came 
from (Missouri) willow yielded only pollen 
so far as I could see, and I was, therefore, 
surprised at the amount of honey stored 
from it here. Tupelo opens a day or two 
after willow, and a little later white clover 
comes on. Tupelo is the main source, how- 
ever, as it is more abundant than the other 
two. The honey is classed as tupelo, and is 
white in color, heavy in body, and of fine 
flavor. It is hard to find words to describe 
the intensity of this flow. It comes in a 
veritable flood, and the bees work with 
might and main. They start out at the first 
streak of dawn and remain afield until long 
after sunset. The flow is of short duration, 
and they seem to realize that the time in 
which to fill their hives is limited. 


The summer flow begins at the close of 
the tupelo, and continues in a long slow 
flow all summer. This is gathered from 
numerous flowers, only a few of which I 
ean name. It is sufficient to say that prac- 
tically all the honey-plants common to the 
central states are found here in addition to 
a world of others. There is a profusion of 
bloom all thru the season. Cotton is the 
main field crop, but I have never seen a bee 
on a cotton-blossom. It is very strange, 
too, as I understand it is a good source in 
most sections. This summer honey is red 
in color, and of very poor quality. The 
flavor is rank, with a distinetly sour twang. 
Strange to say, this honey fermented in the 
comb both before and after it was sealed. 
As it was stored very slowly I don’t under- 
stand what caused it to sour, especially in 
view of the fact that the weather was dry 
all summer. 

Goldenrod, horsemint, and boneset are the 
mainstays of the fall flow, which is in full 
swing by September 10. Asters and smart- 
weed are also abundant. This flow is as 
heavy as the spring flow, and a good erop 
is secured besides putting the colonies in 
shape for winter. It lasts about a month. 
This fall honey is a light amber, of good 
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body and excellent flavor. 


cellent table honey. 
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It is a most ex- all winter on days when it is warm enough 
After the close of the to fly. 
fall flow the bees continue to gather pollen 


3ordlonville, La. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF APICULTURE IN GREECE 








John G. Poppageorge, of 
Athens, Greece, who is going 
to introduce American methods 
of beekeeping into his own 
country. 


onlooker. 








BY H. H. ROOT 

During the course of a year many visitors find their 
way to the Home of the Honeybees, some of them from 
countries far distant. During this last season we had yisi- 
tors from at least four different foreign countries. One of 
these, Mr. Herbert J. Rumsey, of Dundass, New South 
Wales, Australia, contributed the beautiful picture shown 
on our cover of the Nov. 15th issue as mentioned editorially. 

Another visitor, also a very interesting one, was Mr, 
John G. Poppageorge, from Athens, Greece. Mr. Poppa- 
george has spent some time in the United States, is thoroly 
familiar with American ways and speaks English most 
fluently. On his trip to this country last summer he was 
twice arrested and held on suspicion of being a spy, but was 
finally able to prove his innocence by the papers he had in 
his possession. On reaching this country he spent some time 
visiting some of the larger honey-producers and he expeets 
ultimately to go back to his own country and to interest his 
government in promoting an apicultural department. 

On the day that Mr. Poppageorge reached Medina it 
so happened that quite a large number of summer-school 
students from Wooster, Ohio, came up to study bees for a 
few hours. Our friend from Greece was an interested 


The illustration below shows the group in our apiary with Mr. Poppageorge 


helping to demonstrate bees to those less familiar with them and their habits. 
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Summer - school students from 


of the Honeybees. 


Wooster University having a field meeting of their own at the “ Home 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


Their Differences, History, and Methods of Treatment 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER 


Continued from page 57, Jan. 15. 


Some of the conditions under which 
European foul brood will abate or disap- 
pear of itself are now known to be, 1, a 
vigorous, prolifie queen; 2, a strong colony 
of resistant bees; 3, a good and prolonged 
honey-flow like that from white clover or 
buckwheat. Ina gocd honey-flow the larve 
are fed on nectar and pollen fresh from the 
flowers, and uncontaminated with infection, 
and a constantly and rapidly inereasing 
number of them will reach maturity in 
health. 

When these conditions obtain, European 
foul brood may be treated as follows with 
even much less loss of time cf our queens 
than by any of the methods deseribed in the 
preceding articles. 

Given a colony of normal strength, mildly 
diseased. Remove from the hive all brood- 
eombs except the one having the most seal- 
ed brood and the fewest diseased larve. 
Place this comb next to one of the side 
walls of the hive. Brush the bees into the 
hive, being sure the queen is there also. 
Next to the comb of brood place a frame of 
foundation; and if it is an exceptionally 
strong colony, use two of them, and fill up 
the remaining room in the hive with drawn 
comb, either old or new. In facet, all the 
hive may be filled with foundation except 
the single frame of brood, except that it is 
often more economical to use the combs we 
already have. 

The object is to discourage the 
from laying for a day or two while the 
foundation next to the frame of brood 1s 
being drawn out. There are but few cell= 
in the comb of brood, where the queen wiil 
naturally commence to lay, where in to de- 
posit eggs. This colony has been made ab- 
normally strong compared with the amount 
of unsealed brood. It ean easily clean out 
the few diseased larva, and all new larve 
being fed with uncontaminated nectar and 
pollen will be able to keep the diseased 
larve cleaned out from this time on, and a 
eure will usually result. If the queen skips 
over and lays in the drawn comb before the 
foundation is drawn out, a eure will also 
usually result. This cireumstance indicates 
an unusually strong colony that is the bet- 
ter able to resist the disease. 

In this treatment the queen is retarded— 
not stopped—in laying for only a day or 
two, and the loss in the production of bees 
for the honey-flow that may follow is re- 


queen 


duced to the minimum. Also there will be 
no “swarming out” as so often occurs 
where the shaking or brushing treatment is 
employed unless troublesome pains are tak- 
en to prevent it. We have eured the colony 
by simply aiding the bees in doing that 
which they could almost accomplish without 
aid. 

If the colony is badly diseased, but 
strong, remove all combs and substitute one 
of mostly sealed brood containing little or 
no disease and complete the treatment as 
above described. In a strong colony, not 
badly diseased, this treatment may be va- 
ried by placing the bees and queen on clean 
combs, or part combs and part foundation. 
in the lower story and the brood above, and 
separated from the queen by an excluder. 

To produce the maximum crop of honey 
we need to keep the queen depositing eggs 
as rapidly as possible in anticipation of the 
harvest. The great value of this method of 
treatment, therefore, clearly appears. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE DISEASED BROOD. 


Some have stacked it up over another 
diseased colony for the healthy brood te 
mature, keeping the queen confined to her 
brood-ehamber by an exeluder. This, the 
writer considers, is bad practice, for the 
reason that, after the healthy brood has ma- 
tured above the exeluder, there usually 
would still remain the diseased brood in the 
chamber below to treat, thus carrying the 
disease along. In exceptional eases this 
colony, during a good honey-flow, if of 
resistant stock, might cure itself because of 
its having been made abnormally strong 
A better way, however, is to take a nucleus 
consisting of the queen and two or three 
frames of brood and bees from a strong 
healthy colony, and this beeause such a 
colony is probably highly resistant. Shake 
the bees from the remaining frames of 
brood into their own hive and divide this 
brocd among the healthy colonies. Here 
we have a goodly queenless colony to whieh 
may be given the diseased brood, and which 
may be stacked up four or five stories high 
if we are careful to leave sufficient bees on 
each comb to care for it. Make as many 
such hospital colonies, if we may so eal] 
them, as may be necessary to use up all the 
diseased brood that may be found in the 
apiary. On the ninth day after so collecting 
the brood. go thru these colonies and de- 
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stroy all queen-cells, and at the same time 
give a ripe queen-cell, or introduce a virgin 
queen from the best available Italian breed- 
ing stock, keeping her confined to the lower 
story by an excluder. This will usually re- 
sult in a fine colony, free from disease, no 
loss of combs, and, if favored with a good 
honey-flow, a good crop of clean honey. 

It is apparent that this method disposes 
of all the infection to be found in the api- 
ary at the first treatment, which is very 
important, and it is also economical of 
time. It also gives us the best use of all 
our bees, and these strong hospital colonies 
will store honey in a manner not excelled 
by the best of the other colonies. 


THE VALUE OF RESISTANT STOCK. 


It is a well-established fact that certain 
vigorous strains of Italian bees are the 
most resistant to European foul brood, and 
yield more readily to treatment of the dis- 
ease, than other strains. And it is not too 
much to say that good resistant Italian 
stock contributes more to successful treat- 
ment than any other single factor. The first 
step, therefore, that should be taken for its 
prevention or treatment is to requeen with 
a resistant strain of Italian bees, if they 
are not already of that race. It is seldom 
that the native black bees or their hybrids 
will successfully resist the disease or attain 
a permanent cure. With resistant Italian 
bees the problem is comparatively easy. 

When inspecting and treating the first of 
my apiaries to be attacked by European 
foul brood I noticed that three or four 
unusually strong and otherwise excellent 
colonies of Italian stock never showed any 





* Backlot Buzzer” apiary, owned by Dr. C. Elton Blanchard, Youngstown, Ohio. 
were made from two-pound packages of bees. 
about May 1. 
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trace of the disease. The queen of the beg 
of these was used as a breeder; and eye 
hive in the apiary, except these three op 
four, was requeened with queens reared 
from this breeder. The next season all the 
queens of the previous season’s breeding 
were removed, and requeening was done 
with queens reared from the same breeder, 
A part of the apiary was requeened in the 
same manner the third season, and would 
have all been so requeened had not the 
breeder been suddenly superseded. The 
object of this line breeding was to fix the 
resistant qualities so that in future breed- 
ing there would be a fairly good prospeet 
of their being transmitted and a strain of 
Italian bees established that could be de. 
pended upon to put up a good resistance 
to the disease. 

Subsequent results proved the wisdom of 
breeding with European-foul-brood resis- 
tance as the object sought. Resistance is 
not obtained at the expense of other desir- 
able qualities, as it apparently goes hand in 
hand with vigor, good wintering, and good 
honey-gathering characteristics. This par- 
ticular breeder was doing service for the 
third year when she was superseded, and 
possibly for a year or two before I had oe- 
easion to select her, which adds the further 
quality of vitality to the stock selected. 

Kenmore, N. Y. 

[This is the third of a series of four 
articles by Mr. Hershiser on the history and 
treatment of foul brood. In the fourth and 
last article, which will appear in the March 
15th issue, he will complete and summarize 


his diseussison of methods of treatment.— 
Ep. ] 





Six of the colonies 


Each was put on empty combs and foundation, with a queen 
The doctor considers his hobby a paying one, as a good crop of comb honey was secured. 
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A COLLAPSIBLE SINGLE-COLONY WINTER CASE 


BY J. H. FISBECK 


The illustration shows a plan of a winter 
ease which is collapsible, quickly applied, 
ean be made so as to fit different-sized 
hives, and, when applied, one can examine 
frames of bees by only removing the cush- 
ion. The case may be removed without tak- 
ing it apart, is very neat, and absolutely 
water-proof. While the plans specify %- 
inch lumber and 2 x 24-inch space for side 
packing, which is sufficient here, these 
measurements ean be changed to suit cli- 
mate. 

The special features that characterize the 
ease are, the rapidity in which it ean be 
put on and removed from the hive, and the 
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and clean method of removing the side 
packing in the spring, especially for one 
having bees on a nice lawn. It is this also 
that makes a nice fit to a hive on uneven 
ground, and the possibility of applying it 
to an odd-sized hive, i. e., driving a long 
thin finishing-nail with one light tap thru 
the holes in the case into the hive. Have 
the nails long enough so as to be able to 
adjust the ease to fit the slats after the 
nails are driven in. Next place these re- 
movable slats on the nails, which should 
be level. Pour in shavings till they reach 
the top of the hive. Shavings above the 
hive should be in the form of a cushion to 
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small amount of room it takes to store 
away in summer. The case only needs to 
be unfolded to be in readiness for the hive; 
but it is advisable to use hinges with loose 
pins, especially the last pair put on, as it 
is much easier to work when making it. 
The oileloth at the corners keeps the pack- 
ing dry, and prevents the hinges from rust- 
ing. The inside of the case is free from 
cleats, ete., making it a simple matter to 
pour in shavings and also to remove them 
from below. 

Another valuable feature is the simple 
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permit examination of the bees in the 
spring. One can have the top of the eush- 
ion open if he desires to empty them of 
shavings in the spring. To remove shav- 
ings from the sides of the hive, jerk out the 
nails and bottom slat, and shavings will fall 
on a cloth on the ground. 

I tack tar paper over the boards on the 
outside, between the legs or cleats, with tins 
and tacks. The cover is made of *%-inch 
boards cleated around the edge and covered 
with a sheet of rubberoid. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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CAPPING AND COMB-MELTERS UP TO DATE 


e BY Hi. 


For large yards capping-melters have 
undoubtedly come to stay. Up to now the 
ultimate design has been undecided, obvi- 
ously, because too many are designing by 
experience alone instead of experience and 
theory. True, experience has shown us a 
few of the essentials regarding the labor 
side of their construction; but the effective 
side, both as to the capacity of the ma- 
chines and the effect upon the honey, are 
matters which, tho fully recognized as not 
fully satisfactory, are (or were) largely 
unsettled. 

The designing, making, testing, and the 
disearding of honey-melters of various and 
successive designs, has, for nine years past, 
been a hobby with me. Root’s double-walled 
can melter, with the sereens, was too readily 
blocked up, and the honey on the flat bot- 
tom was too long detained in contact with 
the heat. No successful capping-melter can 
have any flat surface. Lots of others have 
this grave fault. 

The next obstacle is a multiplication of 
small tubes. This was the objection laid by 
the editor of GLEANINGS against Mr. 
Beuhne’s melter, viz., that continued expan- 
sion and contraction would cause the tubes 
to leak at their joints. Let me add that I 
want a melter that the ordinary beekeeper 
ean make with his own soldering-iron; and 
altho he may manage a few big tubes he 
cannot and will not fuss around with small 
tubes, such as Severin’s 14-inch square 
tubes are; and if the bee-supply firms should 
turn them out they would be very expen- 
sive, and also unnecessary. Melters with a 
wide flat bottom are also out of the race for 
perfection, as the iron surface buckles; and 
while the wax and honey flow to the gutter 
all right, they flow in a few defined streams 
according te the amount of buckling of the 
metal, and the rest of such buckled surface 
is wasting heat only to annoy the operator. 
The one I illustrated a few years ago also 
was faulty, because it had to be cleaned out 
at the bottom of the gutters about every 
four hours. I want a melter that will go on 
like the sands of time if need be. 

The greatest fault I have to find with the 
most promising of the meliers so far illus- 
trated is the lack of melting surface for the 
amount of fuel used. Another serious faul! 
is that all of them have places at which the 
flow of honey to the exit is delayed for a 
longer or shorter space of time. The ideal 
melter must allow the wax and honey with- 
out the slumgum to flow uninterruptedly 
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and swiftly away from the heat which melt. 
ed it; and furthermore—and this is impor- 
tant—the whole weight of the wax and 
honey should be used to press the contents 
of the melter on to as large a surface ag jg 
possible to be made available; therefore no 
inside-heated surface should be upright. 

And now let us see. We will take Sever. 
in’s melter described on page 724, 1911. 
This has been much lauded, both in New 
Zealand and in the United States. Mr. Sey- 
erin has sent out a description of another 
melter since then which he thinks (I don’t) 
is a great improvement on his 1911 melter, 
That melter had eleven tubes 11, inches 
square and 16% inches long. Thus the 
actual melting surface was 244 x11x 16% 
inches, or a total of 454 square inches—far 
too little surface for the capacity of a 
melter 1844 inches long and 161% wide and 
8 deep. Then it had the fatal fault that all 
the wax and honey which passed the tubes 
fell on a flat surface; and everybody who 
has used a melter knows that the oxidizing 
of slumgum in contact with heat, such as 
the shumgum which stuck to the under sur- 
face below the tubes must have met with, is 
the cause of the darkening of the honey. 
Such a melter ought to have been scraped 
continually down beneath the tubes—an im- 
possible job when extracting. Then the fact 
that the slumgum is not quickly removed 
from both wax and honey is in itself a 
damning fact in any melter. 

Now criticising (as I hope all will eriti- 
cise mine) Mr. Severin’s new melter de- 
seribed on p. 15, 1915, the fact of its having 
these 221 (whewation!) tubes in it, puts it 
out of court at once; for the man who re- 
quires an inexpensive affair, and having 
only half-inch tubes precludes its being a 
great suecess in melting constantly old 
brood-combs. True, melters were originally 
made for cappings; but when we want to 
get honey out of old combs that for various 
reasons have to be disposed of, you ean just 
bet that the capping-melter will have to do 


the job. Anyway, it ought to be built to do 
both. Again, all the slumgum of Severin’s 


new melter falls thru the tubes on to a flat 
surface. To be practical it should all fall 
upon a screen, to be withdrawn on occasion, 
and dumped into the wax-boiler, and the 
honey and wax should run right down a 
sloping surface to a gutter. 

My melter was designed to melt up, if 
necessary, every surplus comb in an apiary 
of 200 colonies, such combs being sometimes 
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filled with a dense honey which the four- 
frame hand-power machine will not extract 
at any speed. The amount of slumgum can 
be imagined, and also the needed capacity 
of the melter to do an effective day’s work. 
I tested the previous melter whose details 
were, to all intents, the same as the one 
about to be described, in the presence of the 
government aplaries inspector, Mr. S. V. 
Westbrooke. We placed five quarts of hot 
water, not boiling, in the melter; lighted 
and pumped up one No. 5 Prince’s kero- 
sene-stove to work the melter. Then we cut 
out of their frames 20 Langstroth combs 
filled solid with partly candied honey, wires 
and all. This was in mid-winter, when the 
honey was all but frozen. In the space of 
twenty minutes from lighting the stove the 
melter was empty. The inspector had held 
intermittently a thermometer so that the 
stream from the melter fell on the bulb, and 
in no case did the temperature go over 146 
degrees until the last few ounces were run- 
ning away from the melter and the water 
boiling at a terrifie rate, which accounted 
for the heat rising to 165 degrees. This 
was for a few seconds only, before we put 
the stove out, the trial having been a com- 
plete vindication of the perfection of the 
melter to handle solid combs, let alone cap- 
pings. That melter differed from the one 
about to be deseribed only in having a cen- 
tral tube that, sloping each way, necessi- 
tated a gutter on each side, and a cross- 
gutter at the end to connect them. This 
eross-gutter used, upon oceasions of a great 
rush of material, to block up, as it was not 
water-jacketed, and the present melter also 
permits of the sereen for holding the slum- 
gum, the previous one sending everything 
into the separator. 

Before I deseribe the melter I want to 
impress upon beekeepers a few facts about 
latent heat. I find not a few melters whose 
many tubes are filled with water which has 
no possibility of coming in contact with the 
heating surface of the lamp. This is a 
great error. Steam contains 962 times the 
latent heat that boiling water does. That is 
to say, that, given a certain amount of boil- 
ing water applied to a surface, it would 
melt only one 963d part as much honey or 
wax as that same amount of water connect- 
ed with steam would melt; so that all heat- 
ing surfaces in a melter should be surface- 
heated with live steam, and not merely 
boiling water. Furthermore, the deeper the 
tube the cooler the lower portion of that 
tube as compared with the top. Now, if we 
employ a tube of small size the boiling 
steam melts the honey first which is at the 
top of the tube. This honey flows down 
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the small diameter on to the (usually) flat 
but somewhat cooler surface below the 
tubes, and there meets no other cooler wax 
to which to give any surplus heat over its 
own melting-point, which, it is more than 
likely, it absorbed from the tube—. e., sup- 
posing the tube, of course, to be filled with 
live steam and not merely just of boiling 
water. Therefore the deeper our tube the 
less damage from honey being too long 
heated; and the more efficacious our melter 
from honey which can hardly avoid becom- 
ing super-heated at the top of the tubes 
giving off its surplus heat to that almost 
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Cross-section and plan view of Bartlett-Miller’s 
capping-melter. 

but not quite melted wax lying nearer the 
bottom of the tube. This is a scientific 
principle which, once only a theory with 
me, I have proved to be fact by methods 
which it is out of place at this juncture to 
explain. Suffice to explain that, the deeper 
our tubes, the more effective, and the less 
dangerous our melter will be up to a certain 
point; for we must not have our tubes too 
deep for practical work or we should never 
get enough honey into the melter to cover 
them. 

I wanted a melter that the ordinary 
practical bee-man could, if necessary, make 
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at home. I also wanted one that the bee- 
supply firms would sell at a figure more 
reasonable than, say, Mr. Beuhne’s machine 
sells at; lastly, one which had not the bug- 
bear of a large number of small tubes to 
run up cost and trouble. 


THE NEW MELTER.* 


My melter is 24 inches long (could be 
any length). Fig. 1 is a cross-section view 
of the end of the melter. The inside end of 
the melter should be cut out with the snips 
ready for the ends of the tubes to be sol- 
dered in. Let the ends project inside, say 
4, inch, and use the “trough” so formed to 
run your solder down. After you have the 
ends of tubes soldered into both of the 
inside walls, one at each end, the outside 
wall, which makes the water-jacket, is sim- 
ply flanged around in a piece of scantling 
with a mallet, and the whole job is ready 
for the water-filling funnel piece to be sol- 
dered on over a hole eut at the lower part 
of one end. Keep this filled fairly low, so 
that you ean see the water in it and use it 
as a gauge to see when refilling is needed. 

After studying this melter you will ob- 
serve that the spaces at the bottoms of 
tubes are available for the full width of the 
5/16-inch when old combs are being melt- 
ed, but that the crinkled wire is used when 
clean honey and wax are going thru. The 
recess in the “ honey-shed ” is to allow the 
wire-cloth sereen to fit in, which prevents 
any slumgum passing it should the wire 
edge of the sereen get slightly bent from 
abuse when shaking slumgum into the wax- 
boiler. The operator may:use two screens 
alternately, or scrape the one down as oc- 
easion demands. 

All the weight of wax and honey is used 
to press on the wedge-shaped surfaces. 
That there may be no outside walls to throw 
away heat compared with the surface of the 
tubes, the two end walls and the two sides 
are wood-jacketed so that all the heat is 
kept in the melter. The tubes have an ag- 
gregate heating surface, apart from the 
honey-shed, of 1584 square inches, or 11 
square feet—a surface not nearly attained 
as actual wax-contact surface by any other 





* Perhaps the readers will get a better idea of 
this melter if we explain briefly that Mr. Miller uses 
three large wedge-shaped tubes, of the dimensions 
given in the cross-section drawing, which, with the 
corresponding sloping sides of the melter, make four 
spaces thru which the cappings and honey pass, 
which gradually decrease in width until the final 
opening is only 5/16 of an inch into the straining- 
compartment beneath. All the tubes being heated by 
steam, an unusual amount of melting surface is thus 
provided. Above the tubes is a hopper-shaped com- 
partment into which the cappings and honey fall 
from the knife. The narrow spaces between the 
tubes are filled in with kinked wire when desired, 
to prevent unmelted wax from falling thru.—Ep. 
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melter ever designed. It will be found ag. 
visable to solder the exit-tube into the jp. 
side wall so as to allow that part of the 
honey-shed soldered into the same opening 
to go over, not under, the exit-tube, for, if 
soldered under the tube, it dams back an 
small amount of slumgum which may slip 
down while changing screens. 

The screen and clips to support it need 
no describing. Any one can bend fence 
wire to shape, and cover with wire cloth: 
but keep the screen midway between the 
top edge of the gutter and the bottom of 
the front tube. This gives a clearance of 
three good inches, both above and below, 

Either sheet copper (tinned) or heayy 
galvanized iron will answer, altho the iron 
pits inside badly after two seasons. Do not 
forget to use the melter with the exit end 
of the gutter two inches lower than the 
other end, and place the filling formed at 
the top end. Then if you always see water 
in the funnel at the top end you can rest 
assured that your melter is not running dry, 
You will find you will not be troubled much 
with refilling, as the steam has plenty to do 
at melting, and very seldom gets a chance to 
evaporate. 

Everything runs completely away. The 
slumgum is held back by the sereen, and 
everything is on a fairly steep slope, and 
all wax and honey are off the melter less 
than 30 seconds after melting. I have run 
honey thru this melter twice after recandy- 
ing, and cannot see that it darkened one 
particle. Of course, when old combs are 
going thru, one must expect a darkening as 
a result of hot honey absorbing stain from 
cocoons, pollen, and general comb dirt; but 
with fairly new comb no discoloration re- 
sults; the honey runs away too rapidly. As 
to cappings, three people will not keep it 
going if the stove is kept going properly 
(unless they are regular comb-butchers). 
The novelties I claim in this melter are, 
rapidity of honey clearance from melter; 
inerease of melting surface; separation of 
slumgum, thus preventing discoloration; 
and impossibility of overheating the con- 
tents at any point. 

Kihi Kihi, New Zealand. 
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Amount of Stores Needed 


I have noticed the editor’s reply to Mrs. 
Allen, page 969. In this locality we need 
ten combs about full. The hives, bees, 
combs, honey, and all should weigh at least 
65 or 75 pounds, November 1. If a colony 
with this amount of stores has a good queen 
it will be in splendid condition next spring. 

Havana, Ala. J. 8. Patton. 
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| Heads of Grain From Different Fields 
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The Backlot Buzzer 


BY J. H. DONAHEY 


Talk about hard luck, a prominent bee-man out in 
Indiana prided himself on the way his hives were 
arranged in nice neat rows out in his back yard. 
Somelody thought they were tombstones and filed a 
complaint against him for keeping a dog cemetery 
inside the city limits. 
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Wiring Frames and Transferring Colonies 

My plan of wiring combs may not be new, 
but I have never seen it mentioned by any 
one. I use a common soft-iron wire about 
No. 14 or 16. In fact, I use common wire 
used for baling hay. I cut a piece exactly 
as long as the frame is wide, so as not to 
extend out. The wire is nearly the size of 
the hole in the frame made for it. I then 
run the wire thru the second hole from the 
top, and fasten it to the wax by pouring a 
little melted wax along the upper edge of 
the wire. This fastens it securely. It might 
be better to use two wires—one thru each 
of the two center holes in the frame. I put 
up some with two wires, and some with only 
one. I cannot see but one wire answers 
every purpose. The bees will draw out the 
combs right over the wire, and I have yet to 
see a comb the least sagged. You can cer- 
tainly get perfect combs drawn by this 
method. A wax tube or wire-imbedder might 
be better, for fastening the wire to the 
combs; but as I did not have one I simply 
ran a little wax along the top edge with a 
spoon. You can do it very fast. 


Here is my method of transferring bees 
from box hives: I lay the box hive down on 
the side. From the top end I measure down 
20 inches and saw thru the board. I then 
pry this piece of plank off, set my hive-body 
over this hole after putting in three or four 
frames of drawn combs containing some 
brood, fill out with foundation, put on the 
cover, and the job is completed. The bees 
will go immediately up to cover the brood, 
and soon the queen will be up, when you 
can put your excluder under. When I have 
the old box open I remove as much of the 
old wax as possible, so as not to interfere 
with the brood. You can nail a piece over 
the bottom of the old hive, just leaving an 
entrance for the bees. The piece taken from 
the old hive can be used for this purpose. 
Should the hive body be a-little wider than 
the box you can easily nail a strip along the 
side to make it the desired width. 

Newbern, N. C. F. A. Ganes. 


[The principal objection to the use of one 
or two heavy wires instead of a greater 
number of fine wires is that the combs are 
not as well protected against breakage, ei- 
ther in the extractor or when they are be- 
ing handled.—Ed. ] 


The New York Contest 

We are getting many inquiries, asking for 
particulars about our proposed postal-card 
scheme having for its object the booming of 
honey as an article of food. Some want to 
know what ideas we want incorporated, 
others what size the sketches should be; 
others ask whether we want them in colors 
or in black; whether photos of apiaries 
would do, ete. To all these inquiries we can 
only say, ‘‘ This is for you to work out.’’ It 
is more the idea than the perfect execution 
of the idea we are after. 

A very good thing has been suggested to 
us—a label to be pasted upon the top of 
every honey section as it stands in the ship- 
ping-case, the label nearly or entirely to 
cover the wood, with reading as follows: 








This section of honey (14 oz.) equals in 
food value 


24 os. beefsteak........ (30c) 
30 oz. of codfish........ (40c) 
— Ser ee (50c) 
11.2 oz. cream cheese... .(16c) 
2 quarts of milk........ (16c) 





[The comparative figures on label were taken 
from American Bee Journal, Dec. 1915.] 


One of our committee says: This is the 
best thing which has been offered, altho not 
exactly in line with the postal-card scheme. 
But we may recommend it, also in connec- 
tion with a photo of the articles named, all 
upon a postal card. 

H. L. Case, F. Greiner, W. F. Marks, 

Committee. 
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Wild Bees and Their Honey 

I am sending a few of the bees variously 
called Mexican bees, Spanish bees, and wild 
bees. The comb is of paper instead of wax. 
Their honey is said to be very sweet, and is 
deposited in the comb in layers round and 
round the circumference of the nest. The 
nest is built in the branches of some tree or 
shrub. I do not believe that the honey is 
any better than that of the domestic bee, 
but depends altogether upon the character 
of the nectar obtained, just the same as that 
gathered by any other bee. The report of 
its excellence comes from the testimony of 
some boys who robbed out a nest; and the 
extravagance of their statement is probably 
the outgrowth of an intense love of honey 
gratified in an unusual and unexpected man- 
ner. 

These little fellows stung me up some 
when I caught them to put them in the 
cage, but especially when I cut off a scrap 
of their nest to send you. The nest looks 
like ‘a hornet-nest, egg-shaped, about 12 
inches long by 10 inches thru. 

La Feria, Texas. George M. Plumb. 


[The bees sent by our correspondent are 
considerably smaller than ordinary honey- 
bees and are more brilliantly colored. The 
head and thorax look very much like those 
of ordinary bees except that they are small- 
er. The abdomen is quite different. The 
upper part is not segmented, but bald and 
jet black. The lower part is segmented, the 
segments being a brilliant light yellow, ap- 
proaching somewhat the color of yellow- 
jackets. The abdomen ends in a sharp point. 
We have seen similar bees occasionally, and 
they are found quite frequently in Florida. 
Sometimes there are strains or varieties very 
similar in shape and size, but having a 
greenish luster. 

The nest, as mentioned by our correspon- 
dent, is fibrous; and, with the exception that 
the cells are smaller, it looks very much 
like a hornet-nest, the material being evi- 
dently made in the same way, and looking 
like paper pulp.—Ed.] 


Probably Pure Honey 


We are mailing you under separate cover 
part of a tumbler of honey. This represents 
some of the contents of some tumbler honey 
picked up on the market which is put up 
by a Chicago concern at a very low figure; 
and while the color is good it does not taste 
just right. We would thank you to advise 
us just what you think of this honey. 

Penn, Miss. The Penn Co. 


[We should not be suspicious of this 
honey, because it seems to have sufficient 
flavor to justify the belief that it is pure. 
If it is adulterated at all it is adulterated 
with invert sugar, and the price of invert 
sugar at the present time is such that it 
would be practically impossible to put that 
in and make any money, providing the hon- 
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ey was sold at a low price. It is our opinion 
that this is a sample of pure honey; but you 
will remember that good honey of goog 
flavor is selling at a very low price, and it 
would be possible to make up a blend of 
several of these cheap honeys and still keep 
them all pure.—Ed. ] 





Four Untested Queens, but Purely Mateq 

After reading Mr. Webb’s experience 
with untested Italian queens, page 74, Jan. 
15, and the editor’s request for others’ ex. 
perience, I take the liberty to send mine, 
tho in only a small way. Last summer J 
sent for five untested Italian queens from 
four different breeders and succeeded in 
introducing four, one from each breeder, and 
all four proved to be truly mated. 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y. E. Wilson. 


Death of Jacob Creighton 

Jacob Creighton, of New Haven, Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, a beekeeper of fifty years’ 
experience, died December 11, 1915, of pneu- 
monia. He was a veteran of the Civil war, 
and in his 71st year at the time of his death, 
He leaves four daughters to mourn his 
death. He owned an apiary of 103 colonies, 
and was very successful as a beekeeper, and 
exhibited bees and honey of his own produe- 
tion several years at the county fair at 
Carthage, Ohio. 


Hartwell, Ohio. C. A. Brooks. 
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Making Hives 
By Grace Allen 


Oh, it’s tap-tap-tap— 
Hear the hammer striking, 
Shaping up a thing today for years and years 
to come, 
Making of some piney boards, 
Nails and honest effort, 
A home for bees to live in and to labor in 
and hum. 





So it’s rap-rap-rap 
See the nails drive under, 
Patient nails to cling and hold while bees 
throb out and die, 
While days with tender dawns 
And pomp of purple evenings 
Close their scrolls forever as the years go 
rolling by. 


So it’s rap-tap-tap— 
He and I together, 
Making hives with patient nails and vision- 
ing and thought. 
Nations are at war; 
Yet not alone in battle, 
But here in work and wonder too, His pur- 
poses are wrought. 
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Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me 
and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting PSALM 139:23. 


Nearly sixty years ago an old gentleman 
eave me some advice that has been of bene- 
ft to me all my life. He was a money- 
lender. I went to him with my father to 
borrow $500, in order that I might go into 
business as partner with the man I was 
working for. My father was to sign the 
note with me. When told why I wanted the 
money Mr. Beekman said something as fol- 
lows : 

“My young friend, I have money to let, 
and it is my business. Your father for se- 
eurity will be all right; but I want my 
money to do good, and not harm. I should 
like to give you a little advice; but judging 
from past experiences with young men, I 
fear it will do no good.” 

I urged him to go on. 

“Well, you have doubtless heard hard 
stories about me. Perhaps you have heard 
me called hard names.” 

I assented, because it was true. 

“Well, this is because, if I loan money 
at a reasonable rate, 1 must have it back 
according to agreement. I should go bank- 
rupt myself if I did not insist on this. If 
I understand, you have already a good job 
at fair pay.” 

I assented again. 

“Well, even though I have money lying 
idle, and want to have it earning something, 
I would advise you at your age to stick to 
work and earn the money instead of bor- 
rowing. By the time you have earned $500, 
or something like it, you will know better 
how to take care of it, and perhaps be able 
to start in business alone.” 

He then turned to mv father and re- 
marked that “ Boys in their teens seldom 
listen to any such advice.” 

Right here I svrprised both my father 
and Mr. Beekman by saying: 

“Mr. Beekman, I not only thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, but I am go- 
ing to take your advice;” and as father and 
I drove home he said I had lifted quite a 
load from his mind by the course I had 
taken. In a year or a little more the man 
I was going in with ran away, leaving debts 
right and left unpaid. 

During the past season, on account of the 
large amount of honey we have been han- 
dling we have borrowed more money than 
usual. The bankers loaning us the money 
said : 
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Editor 





“We are glad to help great enterprises 
by giving them such accommodations as 
their statement entitles them to; but we 
must be swre there is no blundering care- 
lessness or crookedness in reporting condi- 
tions. Have your business audited by some 
outside disinterested firm, and we shall be 
glad to accommodate you in every way in 
our power.” 

This was so strikingly like what our good 
old friend Mr. Bleekman had said to me 
years ago that it brought the whole thing 
to my mind. 

This “auditing” business was a new 
thing to me, and I asked a great many 
questions. Of course national banks are 
audited every so often by a government 
inspector, and in the same way there are 
firms in our great cities that make a busi- 
ness, when required, of going all through 
any factory or great business concern so 
they may certify to the great world at large 
that the institution is not a hollow shell or 
“make believe” that may “bust up” al- 
most any day. This institution might do a 
lot of good by informing the proprietors of 
things they didn’t know about. We have 
lately been told in regard to the Easiland 
disaster that the paid inspector had not 
looked the old boat over for the last three 
years. 

Right over in Summit Co., adjoining 
Medina Co., they recently found a man who 
had been receiving a salary for years for 
earing for canal locks, after the locks of 
the old unused canal had rotted away! 
When called to account, he replied that, as 
nobody objected, he thought it all right to 
draw his salary. 

Does it not begin to look as if some out- 
side “ auditing institution ” were needed all 
over our land? And finally, dear friends, 
is there not greater need that the Holy 
Spirit should look into your hearts and 
mine to see if there be any crookedness or 
cheat, and admonish us? 

While pondering on this matter it oc- 
curred to me I had seen something in God’s 
precious word that “hit the nail” exactly 
“ on the head,” and after considerable hunt- 
ing I found it. 

Dear reader, are you ready to make with 
me this prayer of David your prayer? 

“ Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
try me and know my thoughts; and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” 


, 
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| | POULTRY DEPARTMENT [7] 


THE 17 CHICKS AND THEIR MOTHER. 

I told you they were “safely housed” (?) 
near our bedroom window, etc.; but before 
I tell you what happened I want to give 
you a picture of them, and tell you how to 
make a very safe and efficient home for a 
hen and chickens, without very much labor 
and expense. First, get a nice smooth gro- 
cery box, rather long 
and wide, and shallow. 
The one _ pictured 
above was 34 inches 
long, 20 wide, and 8 
deep. I removed the 
cover carefully, and 
nailed one end against 
the end-board inside 
of the box, so as to 
make a sort of letter 
A. Then the back side 
was boarded up with 
shingles placed up and 
down, and inch-mesh 
netting tacked over the 
front side, as you see 
in the picture. To 
cover the edges of the 
wire netting I nailed 
strips of planed lath over the front as you 
see. Well, I used this last winter without 
any floor but the ground under it, and no 
harm came to the chicks. I don’t like any 
kind of wooden floor, neither does the 
mother or chicks. If right on the ground, 
the whole thing ean be moved over to fresh 
grass, the hen ean seratch and dust her- 
self, ete. But, listen! before the chicks 
were a week old a skunk or opossum dug 
under a back corner and pawed out two 
chicks. The hen then moved over to the 
opposite corner, where he dug under again 
and got two more. If you, my friend, have 
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The three rows of potatoes shown on p. 129, Feb. 1, just three weeks later. 


on Christmas day. 
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“been there,” you know something how I 


felt about my “ Christmas present.” 

I moved her and the 13 remaining chicks 
to one of the houses where netting ig et 
down into the ground about a foot all 
round; but in two days the same “ varmit,” 
being hungry again for a “ chicken dinner,” 
dug down and managed to get thru at one 





The hen that stole her nest out in the woods and brought home 17 chicks 


corner and took three more, leaving only 
eleven. I said to Mrs. Root and Wesley: 
“This sort of business is going to be 
stopped—on our chicken-ranch, any way.” 
I made a square frame of wood, 48 x 20 
inches, for the coop to rest on; but instead 
of covering this with a flat piece of netting 
I made a sort of basket about like the lower 
part of a corn-popper. Then we dug out a 
place for it, putting the dirt back into the 
basket, and now “mother biddy” ean seratch 
and roll and dust herself on her dirt floor 
just as if there were no wire netting under 
her. Well, we have our house for sitting 
hens; but the same 
varmint (or one like 
him) dug under, as | 
have explained, and 
left only the egg-shells 
where a hen was al- 
most ready to hatch; 
and altho this room is 
6 feet by 8, we have 
just “ floored” it en- 
tire with netting about 
a foot below _ the 
ground. I feel some 
better now, but I am 
not quite over being 
“mad” about the loss 
of my chicks yet. So 
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I bought 10 cents’ worth of strychnine, and 
am going to try that, and this reminds me 
that I forgot to tell you that, during the 
“ fracas,” I caught him (or them) in two 
different traps, but he in some way pulled 
out of both. 
A BED OF POTATOES PLANTED NOv. 18, 1915. 
The picture will show you, if you exam- 
ine closely, the way in which we make our 
raised beds with deep wide paths. between. 
This bed contained a heavy stand of feteri- 
ta, as I have explained, that was ruined by 
blight; and before planting the potatoes it 
was all spaded under, and is now rolled so 
the potatoes have just what they like—a 
mass of decaying humus in which to grow 
and expand. In the background you have a 
better view of the great 314-year-old rub- 
ber tree, 25 feet high, and 50 feet spread. 
The coop that held the 17 chicks is at the 
foot of the tree among the pineapples. 


HOW TO MAKE HENS LAY. 

I am reading the poultry department in GLEAN- 
INGS as well as every other. I have at present 20 
Plymouth Rock hens. I feed them regularly, giv- 
ing them from one to two quarts of wheat twice 
a day in the straw, or some place where they have 
to scratch for it, and I pound some green bones 
and broken chinaware on a flat rock once or twice 
a week. I wish that some time you could be here 
and hear the music they make. As soon as they 
hear the hammer strike they come from every direc- 
tion and pick the food off the rock. I have not 
hands enough to keep their bills off from the rock. 
My hens pay me well for that extra care, and a few 
eggs all winter until January, when they start to 
do better every day. I have sold since Jan. 1 21 
dozen and 7 eggs. The highest price has been 30 
cts. for the first 3 dozen; then the price dropped to 
20 cts. on March 6. I sold 5 dozen for 15 cts. per 
dozen, making a sum of $3.50. Now, March 28, 
eggs sell at 13 cts., and it is said the price will drop 
to 10 cts.; but as we are six miles from the nearest 
store we keep them for our own use, and take the 
good sizes for setting, because it does not pay to 
drive a horse to town or take them on horseback as 
I did March 6, riding to town eight to nine miles. 

All my neighbors a mile around me are wonder- 
ing, and ask me what I feed my poultry. I told 
them the full truth about it. We have now, since 
this winter, one of our neighbors so close by us that 
the chickens would get mixed up were it not for the 
difference in race. I have Plymouth Rocks, while 
she has Rhode Island Reds. The first days her 
chickens came over here searching for food (and 
found some too) I waited until they had roosted, 
and then took them over to her. My! how light they 
were! I thought I had only a handful of feathers 
in my arm. She got her first eggs the second week 
in March; one every second day. 

One neighbor fed 120 chickens all winter without 
getting one egg in return; but now, as they started 
to lay, he sold most or half of them because wheat 
is high and he ran short. Would it not have been 
better to sell that number last fall and feed the rest 
a little better? He also has the idea that if he sows 
the feed in the straw they can’t find it, and sows it 
on a plain clear ground. . 

I knew a lady in Colorado who used to say, “If 
my hens would lay better I would feed them more.” 
What do you think about that mistake? I am sure 
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if the hens could speak they would have said the 
same, but the other way, thus: ‘‘If you would feel 
us more we could lay more eggs.”’ I once was pack- 
ing in about 24 dozen eggs for market when she 
came in the house. She was astonished, and re- 
marked that she had never seen an egg for a long 
time. 

We raised eight children—four boys and four 
girls. The oldest one is eighteen, and we never con- 
sulted a physician or had one in the house except 
when our little son at the age of four broke his leg 
above the knee. Then, of course, we were compelled 
to call for the surgeon, about nine miles off, and 
the bill was $20. The boy is now eight years old, 
and his limb is just as good and strong as the other 
one, and not a bit shorter. The man did his work 
well, and came only that one time. He told us 
what we had to do, and we got along all right. 

In regard to the high cost of living, we agree with 
you. We use only graham for bread, and I put 
only two or three cups of white flour in it. We 
take two to three sacks of wheat to a neighbor, run 
it twice through the chopper or feed-grinder, and the 
coarse parts, or bran, which remains in the flour- 
sieve we use for breakfast cereals—cook it well and 
eat it with milk. We also use wheat for coffee, so 
we reduce the cost of living to a great extent. 

Mrs. MARGARETE GREEN. 

Weiser, Idaho, March 28. 





GLUUUEATEN EAE UULUUENUEAAAUANL AAU 


ELECTRIC-DRIVEN VEHICLES AND STORAGE 
BATTERIES. 

I have several times on these pages 
mentioned my electric automobile, and told 
what a convenience it is, especially for an 
old man. But I did not think, until lately, 
to contrast the expense of running an elec- 
trie compared with a gasoline vehicle. Last 
fall, however, I was offered an electric 
in very good repair, at a low price. While 
the batteries in mine are sufficient for a 
trip of only thirty or forty miles, this new 
one was good for sixty or seventy. Before 
taking the machine, however, I made in- 
quiries in regard to storage batteries, and 
was somewhat discouraged on learning that 
the expense of renewing batteries, without 
saying anything about the cost of the eur- 
rent, is away beyond gasoline. As an illus- 
tration: Ernest has a gasoline machine that 
will carry five passengers at a little over 
half a cent a mile when gasoline was down 
as low as 13 cts. a gallon,* and a gallon on 
fair roads has run him 24 miles. Well, a 
storage battery with 28 cells will, I am told, 
give probably 6000 miles, and likely give 
good service for two years. But when the 
battery needs to be renewed, at the present 
cost of metals it would be about $180. This 
would be 3 ets. a mile for the upkeep of the 
battery, against half a cent a mile for gas- 
oline. 

While at the Ohio State Fair I saw a 
neat little outfit for lighting rural homes 
by means of an electrie current, at a price 
of only about $100. When I inquired about 


* It is now 22c and going higher. 
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renewing the battery he said they guaran- 
teed them for two years; and renewing the 
batteries costs $20, or $10 a year. Now, we 
have seen that the cost of running a battery 
for an automobile is about six times as 
much as for gasoline. From this I gather 
that the cost of running electric lights in 
the home is something like six times as 
much as if the current were taken direct 
from a gasoline-engine. In that case, how- 
ever, you could have light only while the 
engine is running: Therefore it behooves 
one who has such a rig to get his light from 
his storage battery just as little as possible. 

We hope there may be some improvement 
made in storage batteries so as to reduce the 
eost. Eleetrie automobiles, on account of 
the above, will probably be mostly used by 
those who have plenty of money—at least 
the expensive ones that will go from 75 to 
100 miles with a single charge of battery. 
The convenience of electricity, especially 
for short trips up town and around home 
or between one’s home and his place of 
business, will always make them in demand. 
When I am tired of hoeing in the garden, 
it is a very great privilege to get into my 
little electric car and rest while I run over 
to the factory or run around town and visit 
people. Where I am well acquainted, the 
grocer will bring me whatever I wish with- 
out my getting out on my feet at all. It is 
also, on account of its simplicity, well 
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adapted for women to manage and to run 
around with. Where one has a plant that 
furnishes a current, as we have, the expense 
of charging a battery is not much. Where, 
however, you are obliged to pay the town or 
electric lighting company for charging your 
batteries, this involves considerable cost in 
addition to the expense of renewing the 
batteries when they are used up. The pres- 
ent high price of lead is just now making 
storage batteries still more expensive. 


Later—I clip the following from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. It comes from 
West Orange, N. J., and is dated Sept. 20: 
GOOD BY, HORSE; EDISON SAYS STORAGE BATTERY 

FOR DELIVERY WAGONS FINISHES DOBBIN. 

“It is the beginning of the end of the horse, 
Horses in the near future will be used only as orna- 
ments. Their commercial value will be nothing.” 

Thomas A. Edison laughed today at his plant here 
as he surveyed another of his accomplishments—a 
storage battery for delivery wagons. 

Before half a hundred experts he explained the 
mechanism. They stood awe-stricken as the light 
horseless delivery wagon rolled around the yard. 


I have been for some time watching and 
hoping that Edison or somebody else would 
invent a storage battery that would not cost 
so much for the upkeep: and the clipping 
above may be an indication of what is com- 
ing. But, as [ have outlined, the objection 
to electricity in place of a horse has been, 
and is at present, the expense of renewing 
the battery when it is used up. 
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TEMPERANCE 


ANOTHER VICTORY IN THE LINE OF WHISKY 
ADVERTISING. 
We clip the article below from the New 
York Evening Journal. 
No whisky advertisements in any of the 
Hearst publications hereafter. 


Public Health, Public Morals, and Public Righteous- 
ness Demand a Campaign against the Drink and 
Drug Evils. 

I note in a recent issue of The American an ad- 
vertisement of a whisky masquerading as a medi- 
cine. 

I wish all our papers to reject all whisky adver- 
tising of whatever kind, and all advertising of any 
ardent liquors, and all advertising of any medicinal 
preparations containing alcohol or opiates in habit- 
forming quantities. 

Furthermore, I do not think that passive opposi- 
tion to such great evils as the drink habit and the 
drug habit is sufficient for forces as powerful and 
as vital in the community as our newspapers. 

I think our papers have more active duties and 
more positive responsibilities. I think they should 
campaign for a system of sumptuary laws. 

1.—To prohibit the sale of injurious and habit- 
forming drugs except by the state and upon the 
prescriptions of regular physicians. 

2—To prevent the sale of alcoholic beverages 
except where the proportion of alcohol is fixed at 


some definite and known innocuous proportion. 
3.—To make the taking or administering or pre- 
scribing of alcohol or opiates in habit-forming quan- 
tities a criminal offense, from the penalties of which 
regular physicians shall in no way be exempt. 

The campaign against the drink evil and the drug 
evil is a matter of public health, of public morals, 
and of public righteousness which it is the duty of 
our papers actively and aggressively to promote. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


WHO ARE THE VOTERS, AND WHO DO THE 
VOTING ON THE WET AND DRY QUESTION ? 
Before discussing the above I want to 

quote a little from the American Issue of 

Jan. 21: 

Mr. R. W. Walters, a structural-iron worker of 
Toledo, was sent to East Youngstown at the time 
of the riot, by the Toledo Blade, to report what he 
saw. Mr. Walters says: 

**More than one man was seen with a torch in 
one hand and a tin cup of whisky in the other.” 
Mill property was not attacked, but the mob looted 
and burned the homes in the community. Mr. Wal- 
ters further says, ‘‘ The rioters were so drunk that 
two gangs of strikers met on a hill and fought each 
other.” 

REAL CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 
The Coshocton Tribune calls attention to the fact 
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that employers and employees were not far apart 
in their negotiations, and their differences were not 
of a nature to provoke the outbreak; therefore there 
must be another reason, and then the Tribune gives 
adhe reason: 

“The entire affair was only another monument to 
the ability of the open saloon to convert an irregular 
gathering into a whisky-crazed riot. Had there been 
no saloons in Youngstown there had been no riot. 
Had the men who composed that mob been deprived 
of booze the state of Ohio had been spared another 
whisky-inspired disgrace, and the city of Youngs- 
town the humiliation of appealing for state troops 
to maintain order within her corporate limits.” 

YOUNGSTOWN WET AND DRY. 

The saloons in Youngstown opened last Friday 
afternoon after being closed for five days because of 
the riot. The first 12 hours following the opening 
two men were sent to the hospital with battered 
heads, one man was held up and robbed while in- 
toxicated, and 32 others were arrested on charges of 
intoxication, disturbance, and disorderly charges 
growing out of drunkenness. 

This is the 12-hour record as shown by the police 
blotter. During the five days the saloons were closed 
only ten persons were arrested for intoxication, and 
these secured liquor from nearby towns. 

Now, then, friends, is i : at t 

N then, friends, is it not true that the 
class of people deseribed in the above are 
the ones who voted Youngstown wet? and 
will not these people do it again? Was it 
not the same class down in Cincinnati, that 
kept the whole state of Ohio wet, contrary 
to the wishes and intention of the God-fear- 
ing and law-abiding people of our state? 
A while ago there was talk of letting only 
those vote who could read and write; but 
it didn’t pass, and I am glad it did not. 
Well, just now the best and most highly 
educated women (and mothers) of our land 
eannot vote; but the confirmed drunken 
inebriate votes, and, so far as I know, so 
does the most desperate criminal who hap- 
pens to be out of jail. Js it not getting to 
be about time to draw a line somewhere? 


A MEDICINE FOR GRIP OR ANY- 
THING ELSE? 
We clip the following from the Braden- 
town Evening Journal: 


IS WHISKY 


A WARNING. 

Whisky-dealers, ever eager to increase their busi- 
ness and their profits, have taken advantage of the 
prevalence of grip in the East, and thru newspaper 
advertising have sought to increase sales by repre 
sentation that their goods are a panacea for the ills 
of life, including grip. 

The Commissioner of the Health Department of 
New York has issued a warning against the use of 
whisky by persons suffering from the grip. This 
action by the Health Department authorities was the 
result of recent advertisements claiming whisky to 
be a sure cure and preventive of the grip. 

“There is nothing more injurious to the patient 
suffering from grip than whisky,” said Dr. Charles 
Balduon, director of the Bureau of Public Educa- 
tion of the Board of Health. ‘‘ This Department 
wants to refute the ridiculous claims sets forth by 
whisky concerns in some of the Sunday papers.” 

““ Whisky-drinking should be condemned in gener- 
al; but for victims of colds or bronchial troubles, 
whisky acts as a poison. Such claims attributed to 
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whisky are misleading to the public, and do great 
harm.” 


WAN'ED, BRIGHT BOYS. 

If the following, clipped from the Gospel 
Trumpet, could be put into the hands of 
every father who has one or more boys it 
doesn’t seem possible we should have so 
many who would vote “ wet.” 


Wanted, some bright boys full of life and cheer, 
to stand at my counters as drinkers of beer; to fill 
up the ranks, without further delay, of the army of 
drunkards fast passing away. Sixty thousand a 
year will only supply the loss to our trade from 
drunkards that die. Send those who can toil, or 
have wealth to bestow, for profits are small on old 
drinkers, you know. Let them come from the shop, 
the school, or the home, we'll welcome them all who- 
ever may come. Let mothers surrender their sons 
to our cause, and fathers keep voting for good li- 
cense laws For if you will vote to keep running the 
mill you must furnish the grist. or the wheels will 
stand still. 

“GRAY AND TATTERED, AND KNEE-SHAKY.” 

Dear Mr. Root:—I am inclosing a clipping that 
I am sure will please you to read. I hope the good 
work may go on until a saloon cannot be found on 
this green earth. But why not commence at the 
root of the evil, the breweries and distilleries? 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 15. J. F. KiGgar. 

Below is the clipping: 

POOR OLD JOHN. 

Last year alone, 15,000 saloons were put out of 
business, and more than 100 breweries and distill 
eries were closed, it is believed, forever. 

Say what you will, John Barleycorn is having 9 
hard time, and we wouldn't give 30 cents for his 
future. He is despised in the best circles, and the 
friends of his youth know him no longer. He is 
old and gray and tattered, and his knees are shaky 
He totters. He is a pariah. He is a criminal; and 
when he eventually gasps his final breath and the 
sheet is pulled over his head there will be more 
rejoicing than mourning.—Macon News. 


RENTING PROPERTY TO SALOON MEN. 

There is a conscientious awakening in the hearts 
of individuals who have been renting property to 
saloon men. They are realizing that to accept such 
rents is to become a partner in the whisky business. 

As an example, at the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
which is located on Staten Island, are operated on 
its property fully 100 saloons. This institution is a 
home for sailors; and many years ago, when it was 
first organized, a farm was presented it. The city 
grew, and now the farm is simply a part of the 
city, covering ten squares. The income from rentals 
is great, and especially from the saloons. The trus- 
tees of this institutien recently decided against the 
saloon, and as fast as the leases expire none will 
ever be renewed. 

This will add one among the largest dry sections 
to the city of New York, and is a fine example of 
the waking up of conscientious men to the fact that 
there is a good way and a bad way to make money. 
—Southern Fruit Grower. 


THE “‘ KIDNEY CURE” SWINDLE, 
We clip the following from the Rural 
New-Yorker: 
The United States Government is after the manu 
facturers of so-called “kidney cures,’ and it has 


been able to show up several of them as frauds 
Many of these so-called “cures” contain from 40 
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to 50 per cent of alcohol, probably in the form of 
brandy. The Department states that alcohol isa 
medical irritant, dangerous in many cases of kidney 
disease. There seems to be no doubt that these so- 
called _.remedies are merely substitutes for rum. 
They are practically worthless as remedies, and actu- 
ally harmful, not only because of the amount of al- 
cohol they contain in its effect upon the system, but 
because they establish the taste for liquor. A case 
is reported to us where a man died after several 
years of ill health, and it was found that he had 
swallowed three barrels of one of these remedies, 
and paid for it at the rate of nearly one dollar a 
bottle. There is no wonder he died, and the wonder 
is that his heirs had anything left after he passed 
away. 

If the above winds up some of the malt 
whisky ads we ean all rejoice. 


CIGARETTES BARRED FROM THREE GREAT 
PERIODICALS. 

The following letter, written to one of 
the employees of The A. I. Root Co., I am 
sure will cause rejoicing by all well-inform- 
ed good people: 

Mr. DeForest M. Olds, Scoutmaster, 

Dear Sir:—wWith the exception of a few adver- 
tisements heretofore accepted, and which we are 
under obligations to print, no cigarette advertise- 
ments will hereafter appear in any of our publica- 
tions. 

Not only will we exclude cigarette advertisements, 
but after January 1, 1916, except in one advertise- 
ment previously contracted for, all reference to 
cigarette uses will be excluded from tobacco adver- 
tisements in our publication. 

In spite of the fact that this policy will result in 
a@ reduction of several hundred thousand dollars in 
our annual advertising receipts, we believe we have 
taken the right course in this matter. 

For the reason that several men connected with 
your organization have made inquiries about our 
advertising policy, we believe that you too may be 
interested in this announcement. 

Very truly yours, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 

The Saturday Evening Post 

The Country Gentleman 

M. E. Douglas, 
Manager Sales Division. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 30. 


CIGARETTES—SHALL THEY CONTINUE TO BE 
FURNISHED FREE TO “ CREATE AN APPETITE?” 


I believe it is true generally, or at least 
I hope it is true, that tht boy who is look- 
ing for a job stands no chance at all if his 
prospective employer discovers he uses 
cigarettes. Nobody wants him. I believe 
our oldest grandchild, Leland I. Root, has 
never before furnished anything for GLEAN- 
INGS; but while attending school at Leban- 
on, O., he forwarded the following clipping 
from the Commercial Tribune: 

GIRL OR CIGARETTES! CAN’T CHOOSE BOTH IN TOWN 
; IN KANSAS. 

Lewis, Kan., May 8.—‘‘Fingers that handle 
cigarettes shall never hold ours.” “It’s nix on 
hicotine,’” so far as cigarettes and the girls of 
Lewis, Edwards County, Kansas, are concerned. 
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The Lewis Anti-cigarette Club now numbers jp 
its membership virtually every girl in the Lewis 
High School, as well as many of the young women 
of the town outside of schools. On the membership 
roster are all of the leaders in the social younger get, 

The avowed purpose of the club is to drive the 
cigarettes from Lewis. It was getting a foothold, 
High-school boys and young men of the town gep. 
erally were taking to the habit. 

Lectures from the pulpit, pleadings of parents 
sober advice by physicians, failed to check the cigar. 
ette fad. So the girls of the town took it up. At 
a meeting held recently at the home of Miss Lottie 
Crabtree the Anti-cigarette Club was formed. } 
started with but six girls as charter members, 

Before the week was over, virtually every girl ip 
the high school was enrolled. The next Sunday the 
membership roster was swelled at the Sunday. 
schools. Now there are but few girls under 29 
years of age who are not members. 

The girls take a solemn pledge to shunt cigarette 
smokers, and keep it. 

At first the boys regarded the club as a joke. But 
it wasn’t so funny when revival meetings started 
in the town Sunday night, and after church every 
blessed girl deliberately cut the escorts lined up at 
the doors and struck out for home alone. 
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SOMETHING FROM A MISSIONARY ABOUT THE 
BEES OF SOUTH AFRICA, ETC.; ALSO SOME- 
THING ABOUT THE MONKEY THAT Was 
STUNG TO DEATH BY BEES. 


Dear Mr. Root:—For some months we have been 
receiving GLEANINGS, and are very much interested 
in many of the articles. We often wonder to whom 
we are indebted for the paper. I believe that if you 
were here you would not be in the bee business very 
long. However, in Abyssinia, some 250 miles from 
here, there must be great quantities of honey pro 
duced, for every year there are tons of beeswax 
brought down the Sabat. The bees of this part have 
stings and tempers too. Sometimes a swarm will 
occupy a place about our premises in which it is 
not welcome. I remember that once a swarm of 
bees found a box to their liking; and so, after some 
months, one of our missionaries thought that there 
might be some honey, so he rigged himself up with 
mosquito-netting and lifted the lid. That was as far 


as he got. Some flew so hard against the netting 
that it was driven against his face, and he got 
stung. He took refuge in the house; and during 


the rest of the day, when any one showed himself 
at a window the bees came dashing against it. 
Chickens were stung to death; a monkey died from 
the effects of the stings it received. Anozher time 
the box was opened and a little honey removed. The 
honey here is made from the blossoms of the acacia 
and other trees, and is quite strong. It is very dark 
in color. 

The people here live on dura, a sorghum; ‘ut it 
does not produce from suckers after the first head 
is removed. C. B. GuTanikz. 

American Mission, Doleih Hill, Sabat River, Egyp- 
tian Sudan, Sept. 11, 1915. 


Why, my good friend, almost ever since 
the time GLEANINGS was started we have 
been sending it free of charge to foreign 
missionaries like yourself. All we ask is 
to let us know at the end of the year that 
they read it and are glad to have it keep 
coming. We shall be pleased also to have 
vou tell us about the bees in different parts 
of the world where they may be located. 
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